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Defamation of Public Men. 


Ir was Napoleon who epigramatized the es- 
sentials of success in war in saying, ‘the 
Lord is on the side of the heaviest battalions.” 
But heavy battalions can neither be raised nor 
sustained in the field without money, which 
Napoleon, or some one else, tersely and truly 
described as ‘‘the sinews of war.” A suc- 
cesstul war, therefore, implies ability to 
raise and supply armies as well as lead 
them ; and if the results be grand, or glorious, 
or beneficial, it may be a question whether the 
great financier or the great general be en- 
titled to the first place in the gratitude of his 
countrymen. The operations of the soldier 
are more open, conspicuous and less difficult 
of appreciation than those of the financier ; 
but no one who reflects at all, can iail to per- 
ceive that the intelligence, capacity and devo- 
tion requisite to supply the Treasury of a 
country like ours through a long and costly 
war, so that on land or sea our commanders 
should have no lack of those ample means, 
without which neither skill nor bravery avail, 
are qualities which should command our 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 5, 


respect, and the man who combines them, 
gur gratitude. 

The public gratitude permits ot no asper- 
sions on our successful generals. A decent 
respect for their servjces would lead us to 
judge leniently of their faults, errors and 
weaknesses, were these ever so obvious. We 
are justly jealous of their reputations ; and we 
cherish and defend their good name as we 
would our own. 

And yet the public sense is‘every day 
shocked and outraged by insinuations against 
the character, and by aspersions on the honor 
of men to whose ability, sagacity and faithful 
service in the Cabinet the nation owes as much 
or more than it does to the same qualities in 
the most distinguished of our generals. The 
men who would dare to speak and write of 
General Grant, the chief of our armies, as they 
speak and write of Mr. Chase, the head of 
our judiciary, would do so at the risk of igno- 
minious ejection from the society and associa- 
tion of all good men, and of those who respect 
the national character and cherish the national 
honor. It is faint praise of Mr. Chase to say 
that his financial success in carrying the 
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nation through a war so gigantic as that just 
closed, in the {ace of difficulties so formidable, 
internal dissension and foreign hate, and the 
| hostility of every European bourse with a 
| Single exception, is without a parallel in the 
history of the world. It was his success that 
made that of our armies possible. To the 
most extrdvagant demands of fleet or field, 
the Treasury, under Mr. Chase’s management, 
ever yielded a prompt response. No army 
ever stopped, as hundreds of armies have 
stopped before on the. eve of victory, for 
wantof money. No vessel was ever delayed in 
our ports, or lay inactive in those of 
other nations, for lack of means to refit or re- 
plenish its stores. ‘The demands on the 
Treasury were not for millions or hundreds of 
millions, but for thousands of millions. And 
the Treasury never faltered. True, it was sup- 
ported by a generous and self-sacrificing 
people, but that, support was largely due to 
the confidence which its management inspired. 
It would be strange indeed if, inthe working 
of so vast a system and so complicated a ma- 
chinery, some irregularities should not occur. 
It is only marvelous that they were so few. 
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They were such as no human foresight could 
prevent, and many of them such as no power 
could remedy. We may admit that they existed 
under Mr. Chase’s administration of the Trea- 
sury, as they existed before, have existed since, 
and will continue to exist as long as humanity 
is infirm, and human systems imperfect. But 
there exists no iota of evidence inculpating the 
honesty or clouding the character of the late 
Secretary, who is to-day the visible embodi- 
ment of the national integrity. Disappointed 
contractors, partisan enemies, and envious and 
discontented men of all sorts, may assail the 
presumed political aspirations of Mr. Chase, 
without complaint ; they may denounce his 
zeal for ‘‘ equal rights to all men,” as part of a 
scheme to secure the votes of the enfranchised 
negroes, and thus ignore the testimony of his 
life; and they may complain, if they will, of 
the natural personal attachment of the sup- 
porters of Mr, Chase’s financial system, which 
is and will remain that of the country ;—but we 
protest, in the name of truth and a decent re- 
gard for the public reputation, against the 
gross assaults on the character of Mr. Chase, 
to whom we owe a debt of gratitude as a man, 
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and whose position san officershouldcommand been prepared to welcome the new regula- vainglorions fellow, half brigand, half rowdy, 


our respect. That very position debars him from 
repeliing assaults as other men might; and 
cowards avail themselves of this circumstance 
for immunity from the chgstisement they 
merit. The valor of the wretch who cries out, 
‘I challenge Mr. Chase to deny this or affirm 
that,” is simply insolence; for he knows that 
the Chief Justice ot the United States ought 
not and cannot respond to his impertinences. 
But it is the duty of the public, or of those 
who speak for it, to reprove, and by the full 
force of its displeasure anil contempt repress 
these outrages on the reputations of those 
whore services we can never repay, and whom 
the nation delights to honor, and ought to 
crown with its highest recognition. 
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Norice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 





PERSONAL. 


We have the pleasure to announce, that Mr. 
Leslie, Commissioner to the Paris Exposition for the 
United States, and Chairman of the Committee on Fine 
Arts, has returned, after an extended tour of seven 
months in Europe, during which period he visited all 
the famous picture-gaileries an: art re os:tories of the 
Ol4 World, He bas made many important arrangements 
for the improvements of Franx Lesiie's ILLUSTRATED 
Newsparer, in literature, art and mechanical execu- 
tion, which will soon be introduced to our readers. 


Frank Leslie’s Pictorial Almanacs for 
1868. 


Now ready, Frank Lesim’s I[t.usTratTep 
ALMANAC FoR 1868, ar elegant Annual, containing the 
Calendar and Astronomical Data for the Year, with 
Statistice, Useful Tables, and a varietv of Interesting 
Matter, embeilished wita ‘Sixty fine Illustrations on 
Wood, and s beautiful Chromo-Lithograph; Price 60 
ovnta, 

Also Ready, Second Edition of Frank Lesiie’s 
Comic ALMANAC for 1868, with Eighty Llustrations; 
Price 15 cents, 

Also, Frank Lesiie’s Lapy’s ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
Pun 1868, a Manual tor the Ladies, conwining a com- 
pete and accurate Calendar, Sixty elegant Ilustrations, 
@ besutifal Plate, printed in colors, with a variety of 
Weefu] and Entertaining Matter o. the greatest Interest 
to Ladies; Price 50 cents, 





First Annual Report of the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Ir must certainly be a source of great plea- 
sure to everybody interested in the cause of 
humanity to peruse the pamphlet, the name of 
which is placed at the head of this article. 
The fervor which impelled the founder of the 
Society in his early endeavors to interest the 
public in his work has been well supplement- 
ed by the energy with which it has since been 
garried on, Our own friends will sympathize 
with the exultation we feel in seeing a large 
suce%ss at’ending the Society, in view of the 
part this journal has taken in directing public 
attention to the cruelties daily practiced in our 
sireets, and its persistency in showing the ne- 
cessity of ekecking it by means of a Society 
hike this. Any attentive observer of our street 
Mie must notice the great change that has 

place in the last two years iu the general 
treatment of dumb animals. The eye is no 
offended by calves and sheep being 
piled into a cart one upon another like bales 
wool, their feet being tightly tied so as to 
any stroggling 
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tions which the Society put in force. 

On examining the Report, we find that during 
the year over s hundred complaints have been 
prosecuted by the ,in eighty-eight of 
which convictions have obtained, followed 
by fines and ; sometimes in agsra-. 
vated cases; of both; while in twenty-two either 
the evidence was insufficient, or witnesses were 
absent, or the magistrate would not convict— 
let us hope from not understanding the law, 
rather than from sympathy with the offenders. 
There appears to be some inequality in the 
law to abandoning horses, which we 
allude to in the hope that it may be remedied ; 
because in all cases where a new misdemeanor 
is created by statute, it is, above all things, 
desirable that there should be no obscurity as 
to the requirements of the law. Thus we find 
that one man is fined for driving a horse with 
8 broken leg, a case of cruelty which no fine 
could adequately punish; yet had he left the 
horse in the street for more than three hours, 
he would have been equally liable to punish- 
ment. We observe that a fine has been remitted, 
upon its being shown that due notice of an 
abandonment had been given to the authorities; 
but the statute says nothing of any such notice, 
and says the offender shall be fined. The kill- 
ing and removal of disabled horses from the 
streets is the duty of the police—actually, we 
believe, of some contractor who takes them 
away; and should this heglect to re- 
move them within’a reasonable time, it is he 
who should be fined, and not the former owner 
(provided he has given proper notice to the 
police), who has already suffered pecuniary 
loss by the death or disabling of the animal. 
We do not see in the Report any cases of 
fines inflicted for the adulteration of milk, the 
statute declaring that diluting with water is an 
adulteration within the meaning of the act. 
It is very certain, however, that such dilution 
is carried on to « large extent. Its detection 
is difficult, but, we suppose, not impossible, 
and the Society would increase the debt of 
gratitude the community already owes it if it 
would publish, for the use of consumers, some 
simple method of detecting this fraud —a 
method which ought also to have the advantage 
of being beyond cavil or dispute. 

The various forms of cruelty which the 
Society has exerted itself to suppress are those 
of carrying sheep and calves through the 
streets, and the transportation of cattle by 
railroad without providing a sufficiency of food 
and water; picking live fowls ; torturing of 
green turtles; adulteration of horse and cattle 
feed; dog-fighting and cock-fighting; cruelties 
by car and stage-drivers; and vivisection. In 
addition to this labor, the Society has interested 
itself in the subject of pavements, and we are 
glad to aee that an improved kind of wood 
pavement, which it earnestly recommends, is 
now being laid down in various parts of the 
city. Thejmproved form of public fountains, 
too, by which drinking-places constantly filled 
with water are provided for horses and dogs, 
in connection with the hydrants for the usée of 
their lords and masters, are'a suggestion of 
this Society, and could the thanks of the help- 
less dumb creatures be expressed, we doubt 
not a loud chorus of praise would arise from 
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Amidst so much and so varied labor, it is 
inevitable that some mistakes should have 
been made, and that in the riding of a new 


desire no higher reward than the con 
‘at done their duty, but we 








who has regular attacks of delirium-tremens, 
the natural result of his former inordinate in- 
dulgence in war and glory. 

The present manager of the Theatre-Fran- 
gais, who has as many names as a German 
princess, ranging from the Nephew ot his Unele 
to the Sphinx of the Tuileries, saying nothing 
of the Man of Destiny and the Man of De- 
cember, has the questionable fortune of hav- 
ing come to that pass when even the reverse of 
what he says is not to be believed as his 
meaning. This places him in even @ worse 
predicament than Talleyrand’s diplomat, who 
acted on the principle that words were in- 
tended to conceal thought. If we might give 
the nephew a hint, it would be a recommen- 
dation to follow Lord Whitworth’s conduct 
toward the uncle, when he was Brilish 
Ambassador to the Court of the First Em- 
pire. Napoleon the Great, during his im- 
prisonment at St. Helena, said to O’Meara: 
“The only man who thoroughly deceived me 
was Lord Whitworth ; he completely spoiled 
all my calculations, because he always spoke the 
truth; what he said his Government meant to 
do, they did, and as I had calculated on the 
reverse, my plans consequently failed.” 

The opinion seems to be rapidly gaining 
ground that the existence of Louis Napoleon 
is incompatible with the peace of Europe. 
England, with her usually passive and mas- 
sive policy, in which ten years or even half a 
century are nothing, has calmly folded its 
arms, and seems inclined to wait for what the 
course of time will inevitably bring around, 
namely, his removal from his present stage of 
action—when the French nation, having already 
had a taste of the blessings of peace, will gladly 
accept the more sober and matter-of-fact regime 
of the Orleans dynasty, the head ot which, 
Compte de Paris, has ulready exhibited his 
courage, and given evidence of military capa- 
city, while fighting on the side of the Union. 
Should, however, the exigencies of his posi- 
tion force the occupant of the uneasy and 
slippery throne of France into a war merely to 
amuse the Grande Nation, it is not likely that, 
be his humiliations and disasters what they 
may, England will again ally herself with the 





selfish and tricky partner of the Crimean war. 
Mr. Kinglake’s book (shall we ever have the | 
sequel?) and the one-sided bulletins of the | 
French Marshals in that campaign, have | 
opened her eyes to the folly of lending her 
name and capital to the man who bears the 
same relation to her as a dashing and un- 
scrupulous schemer does to a responsible old 
merchant, whose reputation is one of centuries. 


The Public Debt. 


We do not doubt that the good sense of 
the country is cordially with Senator Mor- 
ton in his views on the policy, or rather im- 
policy, of any attempt to precipitate the pay- 
ment of the public debt. The generation 
that has sacrificed so much as the present one 
has done, in blood and treasure, to preserve 
and perpetuate the Union, for the glory and 
benefit of posterity, cannot be blamed if it 
devolves some of its burdens on those who 
will enjoy the great advantages of its sacrifices, 
and it will be relatively easy for the fifty 
millions of people who will constitute the 
population of our country twenty years hence 
to grapple with the bulk of our national debt. 
Says Senator Morton : 
“This generation has to discharge a large Staie, 
County, and Municipal indebtedness growing out of 
the war, and within the next ten years will have to pay 
not less than $400,000,000 for pensions and bounties, 
besides extraordinary expenses for Indian wars and 
other causes, In ten years our population will have in- 
creased 10,000,000, and our taxable property nearly“ 
doubled in value. In ten years a tax twice in amount 
can be borne easier than the tax of to-day. Within ten 
years the Southern States will be reconstructed and in 
the enjoyment of comparative prosperity. Within ten 
years, and perhaps within five, the increase of popula- 
tion, wealth and capital will enable the Government to 
sell at par bonds bearing a mich lower rate of interest 
than the present, and thus.consolidate and reduce the 
debt, Should the Government find itself at any time 
in of coin or currency that can be applied 
to the reduction of the debt, it should, of course, be 
promptly applied; but auy attempt to pay the bonded 
debt in advance, by heavy taxation, or by inflating 
the currency, will be unnecessary, unwise, and in- 
jurious, In fifteen years, and possibly in five, the 
difference in yalue between gold and greenbacks wil! 
have ceased to exist, by 4 gradual retyrn to specie pay. 
ment, and the question of the mode of payment of the 
bonds, whether in gold or greenbacks, will have 
become unimportant. Specie payments can be reached 
without tracting the c y, by waiting a reason- 
able time until successful Reconstruction and the 
growth of wealth and business has brought the coun- 
try up to the existing volume of currency, without a 
financial eonyulsion, The decline of gold from 200 to 
140 brought 9 corresponding reduc .ion in the price of 
, attended with great loss and derangement 
of business, Another inflation of the currency would 
he attended with another pacent or descent of prices, 
and with immense (disasters to the nation, What the 
country needs ig repose and stability in our financial 
nom Fag without these trade ani prosperity must 
h, When our debt was contracted the men who 
now clamor for its immediate payment denounced 
bonds and greenbacks as alike worthless, and dissuaded 
the people from lending their money to carry on the 
war; and my opinion is they mean no better to the 
country now than they did then. Now, as then, their 
effort is to destroy the public credit, The proposition to 
pay the public debt in advance is unnecessary, imprac. 











none, unless it would be the gold gamblers, and they 
would ultimately be ‘hoisted by their own petard,’ ag 
they were at the close of the war.” 








New Yor« city returns forty-four per cent. of 
the taxable property of the State of New York, 
Its wealth is to that of all the rest of the State 
about in the proportion of four to five. New York 
and Kings Counties together return $851,705,263, 
which is fifty-two per cent. of the whole property 
of the State. 





Omana is the by no means euphonious name of 
@ new and prosperous city in Nebraska. A local 
newspaper thus defines it statistically: “It has 
2,130 buildings of all sizes. Of these 109 are sa- 
loons, 56 hotels and boarding-houses, 8 churches, 
8 theatres, 3 printing-offices, 1 capitol and 1 court. 
house with jail attached. One of the theatres, called 
the Academy of Music, is an ornament to the city, 
affording comfortable seats for 1,000 persons, 
There are four newspapers—two dailies, one 
weekly and one monthly. At the head of these 
stands the Republican. Its daily edition amounts 
to 1,300, while its weekly is over 2,000. The actual 
population numbers 13,000, and with the floating 
population it exceeds 14,000.” The same local 
newspaper adds, that the visitor to Omaha, “at 
one or two o'clock at night may hear pistol shots 
in the streets, the screams of the wounded and 
the yells of the dying. People are stunned by 
slung-shots and stripped of their all. ‘Stand and 
deliver,’ is the word.” Lovely Omaha! 





“* Wrra the late Emperor of Mexico died all the 
hopes the Powers of Europe may have had of es. 
tablishing their rule upon American soil; tho 
Austrian fleet which will carry back to his own land 
the body of Maximilian will bear with it another 
corpse, and in the vaults of St. Stephen the vast 
ambition of Napoleon, side by side with its vic- 
tim, will share the darkness of its sleep,”— 
Tribune. « 





Tue French Emperor alluded to his Mexican 
fiasco in his recent speech at Lille. He said: 
“The non-success of our policy beyond tlic 
Atlantic has not impaired the prestige of our 
arms, because everywhere the courage of our 
soldiers overcame all resistance.” This expedition 
cost 25,000 lives, $200,000,000, and the Mexican 
debt contracted in behalf of Maximilian remains 
to be paid—an indefinite amount. It must pe 
comforting to the French people to know, never- 
theless, that the “courage of their soldiers over- 
came all resistance.” 

Apropos of Mexico, An official or scmi-official 
report of the execution of Maximilian is published 
in the Austrian papers, artfully invented to “ har- 
row the feelings” of sensitive people, cast odium 
on the Mexicans, and exalt the character and con- 
duct of the unhappy fillibuster, We are told that 
‘* he died with his usual chivalric courage, and that 
his was a very painful death ; for the four soldiers 
who formed the firing-party hit him in the right 
side, instead of in the heart, and almost suffocated 
him with the rush of blood to his mouth before 
he was dead, The Emperor dropped on one hand 
and pointed with the other to his heart ; but the 
fifth man ran away in horror instead of firing, and 
it was five minutes before the unfortunate Em- 
peror was put out of hie mortal agony.” He lel 
a letter about the disposal of his body. He wished, 
it taken to Europe and buried by his wife’s, of 
whose death he had received an erroncous report. 
He adds, oddly, “I have looked at death with 
tranquility, ana I wish also to enjoy calm in my 
coffin,” That is more like a political augary for 
the Hapsburgs than a personal wish about his own 


corpse, 





* GENERAL SICKLEs was serenaded by a large boly 
of his friends and admirers on his return to New 
York, The sentiments of his address in respon# 
were warmly applauded, especially those contained 
in the following passages : 


“While the American people cherish in grateful re 
membrance the fidelity and valor which saved the n 
tion, they will not suffer the sacrifices of long years of 
war to be wasted. In the prosecucion of the war no it 
stitution, no party, no mar was allowed to stand in the 

; in the settlement of the terms of peace the wild 
people represented in Congres 
departments of the governmedt, 
on, every magistrate and every soldier. 
lic is safe in the bands of the 
downthe rebellion. * * ‘* Much 
done before our beloved country can & 
deg Une pagees nas Soomrily won for her at 
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ration of civil rights as should be vou~hsafed 
believe that parole will be kept; but it will only! 

whenever the government, in all ite 4 
ments, is agreed in executing in good faith, and wit 
out hesitation and without cavil, the laws of the 0 
of ae peuple, ‘ho wil ete pegs wot rk 

e e, of the peop'e wno 
rebellion must be execated. Then, thes, 
shall we have peace,” 


Tux French Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
dertaken to quiet the apprehen:ions of Barve 
by an explanation of the visit of the I'rench to 
Austrian Emperor at Salzburg. Napoleon, itse™ 
went to Salaburg only on a visit of 
to Francis Joseph on the tragic fate of hie broth", 
the Archduke Maximilian—rather an awk" 
visit, we shoula have thonght, the regret * 
which might have been even more delicately 
pressed on paper, When you have, however, 4 
intentionally moved the spring which bron 
man toa wretched end, yon are not 
‘most welcome visitor to condole with his brotbet- 
If the French visit was welcom>—as would 
from the reception—it must have been on groans 
unconnected with the tragedy in Mexico. bead 
the Marquis de Moustier admits that “the ra 
of two great empires could not be toga 
confiding intimacy for several days without ™ 
rally communicating {> one another their 








ticable, and destructive, and would resy!t in benefit to | 


sions, and exchanging ideas on questions 
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ral interest.” However, they had not, it would 
geem, very much tocommunicate. For “the two 
sovereigns had both attested by their acts and by 
the pacific sentiments which guide them, that 
their governments united could not form any 
other design than that of persevering in the same 
line of conduct as hitherto. Their conversations 
upon general affairs were limited to this assur- 
ance, which was mutuilly given.” If this is not 
clear and reassuring, it is not our fault. 

matic skill in the art of saying nothing, in most 
words, could scarcely go further. 


Carer-Justicz Cuase authorizes a denial of the 
statement going the rounds of the newspapers, 
that he had written a letter to President Johnson 
endorsing hie action in the recent conflict of 











TOWN COSSIP. 


“Wzsrwarp the star of empire . takes its 
way.” This poetic prophesy seems to be as true for 
cities as it has been for empires in the world’s history. 
Here in New York city the exemplification of the law is 
obliged to adapt itself to the geographicel exigencies of 
the case, and as the city is confined on its western 
boundary by the Hudson, it takes the only course left 
to it, and strides up the island with gigantic steps. 

It is hardly too much to predict that in a few years 
the Central Park will be as far from being the limit of 
“up-town,” as the City Hall Park has come to be, 
though the position of this last was at one time con- 
sidered so far remote from the centre that the back of 
the City Hall could be finished off in brown stone, upon 
the same principle which seems to rule in the building 
of many of our vest pattern churches, which are built of 
stone only on the front, and finished with brick on the 
back and sides, upon the supposition that no one will 
ever see those portions, 

We are ourselves not exactly a Methusala in age; in 
fact when the weather is fine and the air bracing, we 
are apt to fondly imagine ourselves a youngish kind of 
man, old enough to have lost the freshness ot imma- 
turity, but yet still young enough to be vigorous; and 
yet we can remember when the Park Theatre was in 
the full glory of its matured reputation, when Burton’s 
in Chambers street was rather high up-town for theat- 
rical convenience, and when to go to Niblo’s was like 
making the trip now to the Palace Garden or Hamilton 
Park. 

It seems that New York, from its peninsular shape, 
must be constantly subject to these changes. The 
dwelling portion of the city is constantly receding fur- 
ther and further from the Battery. There are two 
theatres already located in Twenty-third street—the 
building for one is nearly done, while the foundation 
for the other is in a rapid state of torwardness, Four- 
teenth street shows already the signs of a speedy disso- 
lution from its pristine condition of wealthy exclusive- 
ness to a transition state of boarding-house and milli- 
ner establishments, as a sort of preparation tor becoming 
a street of stores. 

The limit must, however, be reached at some time- 
We cannot keep going on indefinitely up-town for ever, 
or else the improvement in the methods of locomotion 
must keep pace with the up-town stride of the city, 
Perhaps some time we may come to having our houses 
at Saratoga, or at the White Mountains, or Lake George, 
and our business offices in or near Wall street, and make 
a trip backward and forward twice every day, 

Another way to partially escape this necessity is to so 
bridge both the East and North Rivers, or devise some 
other means of crossing these obstacles, as to make 
the land upon the other side of each of them practically 
within the city’s limite. Both of these plans have been 
suggested, and steps it is said have been made toward 
practically realizing them. 

We heard « great deal lately of a suspended rail- 
road, which was to run from the foot of the city out 
to Westchester, carrying passengers in a few moments 
from South Ferry to the country. An experimental! 
portion of it, we were told, was to be built, but to the 
best of our knowledge and belief there has not as yet 
been any attempt commenced toward practically 
realizing it, 

Meanwhile, the bridge echeme to Brooklyn seems to 
be im @ more probable way of reslization. The best 
points of arrival and departure haye been decided on, 
and borings have been made to discoyer the best 
method of placing the foundation. Let some ingenious 
person now devise a seheme for making access over the 
Hudson to the Jersey shore as easy and asa 
bridge with a railroad will make Brooklyn, and then the 
natural vent will be opened to the eity toward the west, 
Think what a fine atreet might be laid out upon the top 
of the Palisades, 

* * * * * . 

Have we a glass of Bourbon among us? will soon come 
to be as difficult a question to answer deeided)y as its ori- 
ginal was made some years ago by the statem:nts,denials, 

8, counter-statements and replies which 
filled the periodic press of the country. There is plen'y 
of what passes for Bourbon. In fact, the trath that 
supply is always equal to demand, or that demand 
@emerates a supply, is shown as completely in this 

asinany. But while the facts remain 


fellow-men, regerdless of all pecuniary questions ; at 
least, if they are, such is pot the general conception of 
them. If these things are so, the question becomes 
tmportant—what we drink when we suppose we are 
drinking whisky? Let the chemists answer, 


Amusements in the City, 
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even superior in ele- 

Grace end conttencas to the French. A critical word of 
Le our 


event in next, i tas 
mone poe! TD a a es 2 
nomore. * 


At eens ne epeaees 00 et. nvard’s 
House, preparation and dnd 

At Niblo’s the “ Black “© * * Atthe Broad- 
t 


way Mr. Forrest still in his peculiar réles, * 
the Olympic, Mr. Jefferson still in “‘ Rip Van Winkle,” 
* * © At the New York Theatre, “ 
light” still out-running its merits, thanks to good act- 
and “management.” * * * At Barnum’s the 

** Man of Destiny,” plenty of new living fish from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and a world of other curiosities. * * * 
Mary Stuart, playing well and ably sopporied by Mer 
well an su y Mr. 

> os * At the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 


by late weather. * * * 
At the Armory, ldth Street near 6th Avenue, the Exhi- 


bition of the Institute, with many points of 
real merit to be noticed. * * * At Sam 
Sharpley's Minstrels, are running the Leon Fam- 


they 
ily, “‘ Dutch Richard III.,” ete., with splendid suceess 
and attendance, * * * There bas been quite a sen- 
klynians in the chariot-racing by 
ladies at the Capitoline Park, in which Olympia and 
stoods with loose sitbeen' sod. sually pocsvated atpee 

loose , an nted a 

tacle worth remembering. 

J. W. Wallack announces, at a late hour, that the 
meoday ovenings the Sith, With the compost enmtuning 
nesday , the wi @ company con’ in, 
all the favorites of last year 4 
Miss H ues, ed to b Ran - 
lish novelty), Mr. Mark th and Mr. J. H. Sioddart; 


and the ppening pieces, the two London successes of 
“* Meg’s Diversion ”’ ¢. C. | and “ Black-Eyed 
Susan” (burlesque—F, C. Burnand), There seems to 


be excellent mise in this ing, even if the ques- 
tion of * t q ; 


ig lady’ is not quite satisfactorily set- 
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ART COSSIP. 


Axtists and connoisseurs are deploring the 
loss of Titian’s famous painting of the “Death of St. 
Peter, Martyr,’ which was lately destroyed by fire 
in the Church of Saints John and Paul, Venice, For 
color, general effect and composition, this picture had 
long enjoyed the reputation of being one of the best 
works of the great master from whose hand it came, 
And yet some of thig reputation must bave been tradi- 
tional, for the canvas had been tor years so damaged by 
smoke and other injurious egents, that the composition 
and color were both partially obscured, Mr. W. Oave 
Thomas, in a letter to the London Atheneum, suggests 
that, if any portion of the canvas should have escaped 
the flames, a good opportunity would thus be afforded 
to acquire some knowledge of the grounds used by the 
Venetian artists, and of the methods ot painting prac- 
ticed by them. 

Niagara Falls have long furnished artists of every 
grade, from the landscape painter in oils to the photo- 
grapher, with materials for their work. Long ago, we 
remember, that an artist named Holloway made his 
permanent abode on the Canada side of the great 
cataract. He had established a camera there, if we 
remember rightly, and made sa living by selling draw- 
lugs of the weene in black-lead pencil to visitors. 
Another frequent sojourner bere was Mr. Frankenstein, 
who set up bis easel, and made his paintings in oil, on 
both sides of the river. Some of the best water-color 
paintings of the Falls that we remember ever to have 
seen were from the pe cil of the late Major Davis, of 
the 624 Regiment of British Infantry, They were 
greatly admired in England, where they were chromo- 
lithographed, but in a manner far irom satisfactory. 
Church and Kensett haye hoth painted Niagara; and 
Gignoux’s large moonlight yiew of the Falls, jn the 
possession pf Mr. Belmont, ig one of the most strik. 
ing pictures of the scene yet put upon canvas, Mr. 
Gignoux has again yisited Niagara within « short time, 
and hag already commenced » large upright pictyre, 
taking in a portion of the Palls, 

The same artist has just finished a picture, called 
“Yarly Ice’--an gutumnal gnow-scene with very 
brilliant effects of sky and foliage, in opposition to the 
cold blue of the shadowed snow, He had also made 
some progress, when we last visited his studio, with a 
large cartoon, in crayon, of Mont Blanc. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson has finished a replica, in char- 
coal, of his picture of the convalescent young soldier 
dictating a letter, to which we made some brief refer- 
ence last week. This drawing is an admirable examplo 
of the delicacy and torve that can be obtained by a 
ekilifal hand with a material so fragile as charcoai. 

It is probable that artiste who have passed the sum- 
mer in the mountains and by the sea will remain out 





sketching: and it is but reasonable to suppose that 
October will make amends for July and August, and 
that, even iri November, a protracted “ Indian summer” 
will inspire certain of our artists with poetic ideas 
drawn from the late sutumnal paysage #0 peculiar to 
these latitudes. In the city there gd oad fae me 
quietly but assiduously at work, but these are mostly 
painters of other subjects than landscape. There will 
be gn exhibition of water-color p‘ciures garly in the 
Winter, gnd seyers} artists in New York and eigewhere 








are preparing to figure in it, 
——2 

— Paris commenced 

yo wy ny “tay that a eitre wes removed 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Portica, Worxs or Jonn Greewtzar Waurt- 
TIER. Diamond Edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
A very neat little volume, containing a complete col- 

lection of Whittier’s Poews, and unitorm in size and 

appearance with the same publisher’s diamond 

ot Lougfellow’s works. 


Bryonp THe Mississrprr. By Apert D. 
Ricuarpson. Hartford: American Publishing Com- 
pany. 
ee AO ee Oe Wiest Seematien Oe 
great ion ween the Mississipp 
B asp as better than get this book of 
“s. It may be said to be « history of the 

remote West for the last ten years. It contains more 

pee Neg nt yy vemeenry 4 ecenes and incidents 
and the personal tures of the author. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Nicnoras Niceiesy, Marrix Onvzziewir 
(“Charles Dickens” edition), and Break HovsEe 
(“Diamond ” edition). Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Domarr anp Son. ‘‘P ’s” edition. Phila- 


delphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Mestan anp Socux Currurs. By L. C. 
Loomis. New York: J. W. Schermahorn & Co. 


Srcret or Arnoup’s TREASON; oR, VICTORS AND 
Viorms. By Porter SUMNER. New York: 
Hilton & Co. 


Tae Arr Journat, ror Serremprn. New 
York: Virtue & Yorston. 








ART, SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


Tux French have made another grand and 
eminently Frenchy discovery, to wit, that Columbus 
was a Corsican and consequently a countryman with 
Napoleon. Orin the words of the discoverer himself, 
M. Pierre Margry: ‘Oui, ceci est vrai, quoique publié 
pour la premiére fois, Christophe Colomb est né a Calvi 
en Corse. Christophe Colomb est par conséquent le com- 
patriote de Napoleon!" The italics are ours, but the 
glory belongs to France! 





Amone the books announced by Longmans 
of London is “The Irish in America” by John Francis 
Maguire, M. P. 

Axzovut Swarts as Foop.—When Pliny, in his 
letter to his friend Septitius Clarus, wishes to show him 
what delicacies he had missed by not fulfilling his 
promise to sup with him, he enumerates half-a-dozen 
snails, three apiece, amongst other tempting dishes- 
The same writer gives an account ot the manner in 
which the snails were kept inthe “‘cochiearum vivaria,” 
fed with meal and wine-lees, and becoming 60 large 
that the shells (he quotes Varro) would hold twenty 
“quadrantes,” the small current coin of the period, 
In many parts of France and in Switzerland snails con- 
stitute a favoritefood. Prof. Simmonds states that the 
annual consumption of periwinkles in London bas been 
estimated at 76,000 baskets, weighing 1,900 tons, ana 
this must form but a small proportion of the whole 
quantity consumed when it is considered that this 
species abounds on the British coasts and is everywhere 
eaten in large quantities, 





Mricnart Farrapay, known equally for his 
profound scientific attainments and for his popular- 
izations of science, was born 1794, and died in London, 
August 25, 1867. He was the son of a blacksmith, ap- 
prenticed to # bookbinder, working at that trade until 
twenty-two, when he obtained access to the lectures of 
the Royal Institution, of which he made notes, and 
afterward wrote them out, and submitted them to Sir 
Humphrey Davy, who obtained for him the situation of 
assistant in the laboratory of the institution. And thus 
was established a long, brilliant and useful career. 








Maximilian’s Body Exposed to View in 
; Queretaro. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Queretaro, 
in Mexico, gives the following graphic account of the 
exposure of Maximilian’s body to public view: 

Before my departure from the city of Mexico I heard 
that the body of the late emperor had lett this place, 
and was well on its way to the coast, Imagine my sur- 
prise, when I was asked this morning if I would like to 
visit the corpse; and, if it is # possibility, my horror 
and disgust, when I saw and heard what I note below. I 
cannot express my abhorrence of what I have to-day 
witmessed this city, now so widely celebrated as 
the place the assassination of Maximilian and his 
generals, Nor can I form any structure of language 
which will adequately impress the reader with a faith- 
tul representation of all | would like to publish to the 
world, 

I found the coffin containing the remains in « room 


Mufios Ledo. A soldier stood guard at the door, ready 
to give admittance to all who might desire to look at 
the body, which willingness was, in our case, some- 
what accelerated by the influence of a few reals, The 
apertment bore the appearance af having once been used 
far a store-room, and was both very dark and extremely 
filthy, The coffin stood in the centre of the room, 
resting upon @ couple of rude wood benches. It is 
covered with black cloth, adorned with a cheap quality 
of gold lace, the top has a false cover or lid, opening 
which revealed three glasses, through which the silent 
form of the ill-fated Austrian was shown by the aid of 
a penny tallow candle kept by the soldier for visitors’ 
use. The emperor was dressed in a suit composed of 
bine coat, with a row of brass buttons in front, dark 
blue pants and heavy cavalry boots. His hands were 
covered with a pair of white gloves, very much soiled. 
His mouth and eyes were partially open, plainly show- 
ing his teeth and the color of his eyes. His beard is 
quite gone, as well as the greater part of his hair, 
which, Iam informed, bas been cut off by Dr. Lisso, 


ezis 


ite present location, during which time he made use of 
it as a means of speculation. He also disposed of 
whateyer effects belonging to Maximilian he gould 
obtain, charging large sums for smal] 
lood-stained 





EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


around the city, contributed their best sinvers, 
mammoth tent, whicb had been spread within the 
the vast audience i the 


turned 
the want of room. In fact every avenue | ading to the 
holy place was crowded with people. The religious 
| ee no ge ye benno — pape See of the rev- 
erend clergy, venera ops Province, 
and others from more distant sees. The anxiety to 
” 


ity 
The cathedral will be finished in 1870, and will cost one 
million and a ha!f of dollars. 


—— In the mortality County for 
past week, we find the tollo item: “ Died of Maras- 
mas, 19."" All, or n all, of these nineteen victims 


simple starvation? The 


ing away, and in 
speak the away is from 
and proper nutritive food. 

— The following sentence, from a communication 
from the Citizen’s Association to the Special Committee 
on Legislative Corruption, is well worth the attention 
of every ono of us: ‘* Thousands of men have banded 
together in this State into a foul and monstrous con- 
spiracy to plunder from the bard earnings of all who 
labor honestly. Taxes have risen to the most dangerous 
height, and still the tide is swelling and rising higher 
and higher, From the report of the Sanding Cum- 
mittee on Finance of the Constitutional vention, it 
ped that the State, local and national debt for this 
State amounts to about $633,531,682 22, and the whole 
taxable property of the State to about $1,639,432,¢15. 
From this it appears that the State is indebted to more 
than one-third of the assessed value of its property. 
Also, that the annual State, local and national taxes 
(direct and indirect) amount to about $180,981,398 30, 
or six 7 cent, on a valuation of property in this State 
of $3,000,000,000, which is twice the estimated value, 
Wherever we trace the hand of Government, we can 
trace the hand of corruption.” 


—— Ata recent meeting of the Distillers’ Association 
it was resolved that the resolution —— members 
from selling whisky under two dollars a gallon take 
effect immediately. Also, that all dealers who persist 
in selling it lower will be considered violators of the 
revenue law, and measures taken to stop their traffic, 
Another resolution was then passed, that all distillers 


who do not join the association at its next sball 
regarded as legitimate subjects of suspicion, their 
names reported to the Government officers. The sum 


of $1,400 was then raised from members present, and 
after considerable discussion on unimportant topics tie 
society adjourned, subject to the cull df the chair. 
Some such action on the part of the distillers is abso- 


Iutely nece for their own justification, since, ‘as 
should be constantly kept in mind, it is im ib'e 
that their business can be honestly carried on w: the 


tax is two dollars a gallon, and the market price one 
dollar and sixty cents for whisky. 

—— There has been quite a general impression that 
the nickel cents, with a flying on the reverse, are 
intrinsically worth more than y pass for, These 
erroneous ideas are corrected by referring the parties 
impressed with them to the circular issued from the 
United States Mint on May 30th last, wherein an arrange- 
ment for the purchase of nickel coin pieces is announ- 
ced, and in which it is distinctly stated that those be- 
tween 1857 and 1864 have no special value, 


—— Acolored judge presided, for the first time, on 
the bench of the First District Recorder’s Court in New 
Orleans on the 18th day of September, 1867. 

Poreign. 


—— A Mr. Bouker, # member of the “Canoe Club,” 
has paddled his canoe from a point near 


pi 
France, to Dover, England, thus the duane, 
and is supposed to have formed an nse feat. 
As, however, he was out of sight of land about balf 
on hour, it does not seem so great, on his 
way he met several schools of ises, and was 
eleven hours in We are also, that hav- 
ing lost his chart, and finding his com would not 
work, he was kindly direc in the right way by the 
captain of a ng steamer. His canoe is named 


passi 
Octoroon, and measures sixteen feet in twenty- 
three inches in width, and eight in wa , 


—— Father Ignatius, who excites quite a consider- 
able amount of notice in England, and whose panacea 
for all English ills is the reintroduction of barefooted 
m m, has @ curate named the Rev. A. Squib, 
who seems, however, to have some correct AA, 
needed reform in church service, since a reporter who 

lasted 


attended bis tion tells us his sermon 
only six minutes, 

movement in England is one of 
the philosophic 
the commission appointed to examine into it has made 
ite first mild one—agatnst the vestments. 
They examined a number of witnesses, who all agreed 
that these however im aa symbols of 
doctrine, were not essential. if not essential, 








if 
i 





the four years that these been 
all the above items have 4 and as 
the end of 1866 stood as 3 amount received, 
ineluding pntaroct: £4,500 530; £4,395,448 of which be- 
a Wales, £99,798 to. Scotland, and 
£2,776,966 being aken a mn 4 and Wales, aeons 
puted capital amounted to £8,121,17 TTI tl ce 
which to land and Wales, ‘to coe 
the sa’ ,-4+-- funded Z 
are 
< in the nationag 
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BORNING OF THY CHUMCH OF ST, JOHN AND ST, PAUL, AT VENICE, ON THe NIGHT OF AUGUST 15, 


> ‘ P » ") ine f 

i d¥ the Church of St. John and , P4U!, and all the works of art it contained, some o' 
oars rg P y Sans : - t ‘- which were deposited there accidentally. Among these 
oF Ey SS VERE, AS She were the “ Martyrdom of St, Peter,” by Titian, and 


On the 15th of August a great misfortune happened The Virgin,” by Bellini. The day betore there had 


a 


VISIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA TO THE SCOTTISH BORDER —HER ARRIVAL AT KELSO—LADIES STREWING 
BOUQUETS BEFORE HER MAJESTY. 


Exo its a re ere nee ot er OP RR 


fh ; 


| 
}} 


VIEW OF THE COURT AT NO, 80 ROQUETTE STREET, PARIS, DURING THE SEANCES OF THE 
ZOUAVE JACOR,. 


Re aie 
ow oon oo om 
) PNG 


ORIENTAL DIVISION, PALIS EXPOSITION—GENERAL VIEW OF THE JAPANESE SECTION IN THE PARK, 


the candles used in the ceremony, which were placed | Visit of Queen Victoria to the Scottish 
in this chapel. Besides these pictures, the fine | Border—WHer Arrival at Kelso— Ladies 
wood carvings of the chapel and the frescoes on the | Strewing Bouquets before Her Majesty. 
walls were all destroyed. The affair is greatly regretted ' The Border scenery of Scotland is not so picturesque 


| 
| 
| 
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VIS(IT OF THE SOVEREIGNS OF FRANCE AND AUSTBIA TO THE IMPERIAL RESIDENCE OF 
HEILBRUNN. 


EMBARKATION AT SUIA, IN THE BOATS OF THE FRENCH FRIGATE LA RENOMMEER, OF CRETAN 
FAMILIES GOING TO GREECE. 


s0 NO 


ASSLANAO I¥YNOLMLYN WVLALLNY THL 


‘DUAASAUVHS Lv 


‘ANVIAS VI 


‘AVaGSTaAL NO 


Iaas 


at Venice, though great satisfaction is felt that the fire ;| as that which stretches north of Tay and Clyde. No 
frowning mountains cast their giant shadow over lake 
and glen — no far-stretching expanses of 4 


not only to Venice but to the whole artistic world. A | been a great ceremony in the church, but this chapel 
fire, the origin of which is not known, destruyed the | had remained closed. The fire, which broke out next was confined to this chapel, without injuring the body 


Chapel of the Rosary, in the church of St, John and St. | morning at four, is supposed to have caught from of the church, which is the Pantheon of Venice. 
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DESTRUCTION OF TBE CHURCH OF ST, BARTHOLOMEW, FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE, OFFICIAL REVEPTION OF SIR HARRY PARKES BY THE TYCOON OF JAPAN, AT OBAC4. 
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afford coverts for the red . But the south has @ LOST. like, keeps tempting us with new joys and added As we turned to leave the parlor I took s part.. 
beauty peculiarly its own, and above all, every spot is and then when we stoop to grasp them, ing glance in the mirror, that hung between the . 
Ballowed by some association with the most interest- Tue lilies were 80 pale thinking, poor deluded souls, that they are at | Windows. I saw reflected in its depths » little 
Wisited the Boottish Borders; indeed, we question And so languid sweet the dew, off than ever: So it was with us; the weeks | The dress was made iow, with short sleeves, 
pagrant since the ngs of yeasty. 2 eat ‘anes $s tho sighing etuh tans etieaed, seemed years, the days months, the very minutes | showing a white dimpled neck and arm. A pale 
the visits of the monarchs of site cay to a | Ader ay J . seemed like houts, atid evér the clock on the | little face with black eyes; and eyelashes, and a 
Borders were generaily tor payee @f wale fieches year soon ose me mantelpiece in our room, 46 if to aggravate us, | head covered with wavy golden — — ~ 
’ FV. wand rr 

Senne ecto cettn mol f| TAO T om Dold hon, ) nnn omy an eam oe ees | eon take ad et lon sou bre Bad 

expeditions undertaken on their train the tender rene » the midé p/ on thought in the morning was what I bh match her dark hair, snd that I 
own eccount. Victoria, who has fallen on more peace ° ; =e lo to make the day seem to pass quickly, | should have had her blue ones. 

Th ° the day P 
ful times, passes from one rvaini to anothiet only to be at in dreaty dampe uprist ; and at night, in my bed the last thought beforeI| As we entered our box, the opera, which was 
received by equally warm and loyal hearis. On her re- In the chance note of a bird, — went to sleep was, that I had séen the close of | “Faust,” had already commenced, and after 
cent trip to the Scottish Border, the Queen reached Kelso Your sweet, strange name I heard, ther stupid, weary day. Never thinlting, fool | taking the seats, which my father placed for us, 
station at 11.20 on the morning of the 2ist of August. And the shining insect’s glow, ish child that I was, that every day thus we were so absorbed in the music, the singers, 
The werther was splendid, and the Queen’s reception Some stark brown rout below, tid ended, was day less in the happy future I and the beautiful dresses and seenery, that we 
be pat verter wn wher tyler Sanne nay All, all these they told me, was ictarh for ity, was bringing me a day | did not ever glance about the house. Once or 
Sondial aerated highly delighted, pecially with the | ‘That to-night I should behold thee, nearer the grave, that got! 10 which we are all | twice I experiended » sort of uncomfortable senss- 
sree J 
reaching the abbey about fifty young a caper girls pre- ‘ sooner or later, and never ‘that ; tion of being stared at, but was so interested in the 
@ented themselves, scattering flowers in her Majesty’s But my heart is strangely old ; after that I should have to give an account fof ait that I soon forgot if. As the curtaim went 
peth. The same scene occurred again in the public - my love be so soon cold? my wasted days, my misspent hours and idle at the close of the first act, Helen and I tarnai 
equare, where an address was presented,and a litie n my forehead is no blush, moments, for all my restless longings and com- | and eagetly surveyed the people in the crowded 
And my bosom te, y 

Suid was litted up to present ® bouquet. Her Ma+ tty bosots Sete no Sach— plainings. But no; such thoughts ss the:e never | house, searching for Aunt Bertha and my cousins, 
Jesty showed s lively gratification with her reception. My arms fold o’er my heart; : who had promised to meet us, and becoming 


The multitude was most orderly, and, as the carriages 
were open and proceeding slowly, every one saw the 
royal party to great advantage. "Phe Gases reached 
Floors before twelve o'clock, and after luncheon 
Wisited the shiell, a fishing-lodge on the estate, and the 
gardens of Floors. In the eventtig there was a veneral 
illumination of the town and a grand lighting of the 
beacons, On Thursday afternoon, the 224, her Majesty 
and the royal party, with the Duke and Duchess of Rox- 
burghe, visited Abbotsford and Melrose Abbey. The 
Weather was beautifully fine, and the charming scenery 
for which that hborhood is famous was seen to great 
sdvantage. Her Majesty was doubtless well content 
with the picturesque beauty of those still grand, eb 
though crumbling walls, gilded witb the glowing rays 
of the setting sun. On the 23d the royal party went to 
oo. where their reception was of the most 
enth character. Her esty left Floors Castle 
the same evening, and on the 24th arrived safely at 


View of the Court in Hoquette Street, 
During the Seances of the Zouave Jacob. 


One of the great excitements in Paris, recently, has 
been the Zouave Jacob, who is reported to perform the 
most wonderful cures by simply laying his hands upon 
the invalids. Our illustration represents the court 
where the cures are performed, and which is crowded 
every day. In another column of this issue we give a 
portrait of the author of all this excitement. 


Destruxtion of the Church of St. Bartholo- 
mew, Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

The destruction by fire ot the Church of St. Bartholo- 
mew, formerly the cathedral of the ancient G.rman 
city, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, took place on the 10th of 
August. The origin of the fire-is unknown. This 
church was one of the oldest and most striking in Europe. 
Its style was Middle Pointed; the great height of the 
building ite most striking characteristic. It comprised 
®@ nave and aisles, with side chapels; transept, with 
eastern chapels ; apsidal choir, without aisles ; anda 
chapel on the south side. The apse was trigonal, in 
each side of which was a triplet with fine tracery. The 
transept was great a deal higher than the nave and choir, 


The east elevation of the transept presented a long 
fagade, divided by vaulting shatts into nine compart- 
ments; of these the middle one was pierced by a com- 
paratively low arch into the choir; the others have each 
a lar, e window above the small arches opening to the 
eastern The tracery was very good. South of 
the choir, entered by a small door, was the Wahlkapelle, 
or election-chapel of the Emperors; it was simply 
. North of the choir was a tabernacle, below 
which wasa stone figure of a sub-deacon holding a book- 
rest for the Gospel. There were some inferior paintings 
;_0n the north side, mutilated canopies and 
boss of the apse vault is an Agnus Dei. 
glass was in the north windows. The very 
would have been a beautiful object if finished. 
material was « fine redstone. In the interior were 
colored escutcheons of the patrician families 
; 8 good “ Entombment,”’ jn stone, occupied 
t, and a fine “ Repose o! the Virgin” 
of the north transept. An astronomical 
dated 1460, was preserved in the north transept. 
Oriental Division, Paris Exposition—Gen. 
eral View of the Japanese Section in 
the Park. 

Our illustration represents the general view of the 
Japanese section in the Park of the Great Exposition at 
Paris. A sort of bazaar built in the Japanese style, 
stocked with Japanese goods, and tended by Japanese 
themselves, was a novel attraction even in Pars, and 
among the novelties of the Great Exposition. Despite 
the acouracy and skill of the French workmen, the 
Japanese in many of their industrial productions have 
attained a skill and dexterity which their French rivals 
cannot equal. Many of their fabrics of steel have a 
temper hich surpasses any Euro manutacture, 
their best swords able to whittie European ones 
as easily as a jack-knife does a of pine. Their 


ae is known all over the world, while their 
mosaics in wood are as beautifully accurate as 
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they are in d Their bazaar in the Park 
was surrounded by a crowd of interested 
spectators purchasers, 


Visit of the Sovereigns of France and 
Austria to the Imperial Residence at 
Hellbrunn. 


During the visit of the French Rulers to Austria, 
while staying at Salzburg, they devoted every day to 
visiting the various establishments in the city. Among 
these visits one of the most interesting wus that paid 


to Helibrunn, the y of the Emperor of Austria, 
which aa haave make tho echtest of one of our illustra- 


Embarkation at Suia in the Boats of the 
French Frigate La Renommee of Cretan 
Families Going to Greece. 

The insurrection in Crete still continues, and our 
iustration shows one of the sad incidents of war. De. 
spite the enthusiasm of the Cretans, want forces them 
to ie the weak and hel; Beside the aid 
Soontes by the French og ym, as desire to 
leave their a ggg ye of the Turkish vessels have 
done the same. mournful scenes, so far from 
depressing the spirit of resistanee, serve only to in- 
crease it, and the determination of the 
ingurrectionists to never yield until they have secured 
their independence. 

Official Reception of Sir H. Parkes by the 

Tycoon of Japan at Osaca. 

A few weeks ago we gave some illustrations of the 
successful official mission from England to Japan, and 
in this issue illustrate the reception given by the Tycoon 
to Sir Harry Parkes, the English Envoy. The influence 
of the new Tycoon is to be used in favor of 

the of Japan to the commerce of the 

p> Fy hy 
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isolation which has heretofore been the state policy of 


They clasp, and will tiot part: 
I am tired; I at faint, 
But I dare not make complaint, 


troubled my foolish little head, and instead of im- 
proving the few days which I now had to stay 
here, I waé idling the preciotis hours away. Like 
another enchanted prinéess, in another 
dream, I was sleeping and dreaming, waiting 





Oh, ’twas deadly sweet that night! 
Yet the moon hid all her light— 


Faint, and sweeter, fell the dew. 

All the stars, they left the skies ; 

All was dark, except your eyes. 

You kissed my cheek ; once they were red— 
Whiter now than two days dead. 


I am weaty, I am faint, 

Have dead roses left a taint 

On the air, that loads my breast 
With this tired, dull unrest? 

Nay, your feet are on this ground; 
Tis your breath that creeps around, 
And your eyes—they burn afar, 
Like a lost and falien star. 


Ah, my heart! I soon shall feel 

That soft hand on my forehead steal! 
On my lips shall pressure be, 

Warm, and sweet as Death, to me. 


The horned moon—when she withdrew, | onl “over tas its Gad for oot” 


| (\- :9rrow morning, bright and early, we were to 





Iam tired. Ah, so faint! 
But I dare not make complaint ; 
And I fled not, though they told me, 
That to-night I must behold thee! 








Wiinnifred Treherne’s 
Experience. 


Ir seemed almost too good to be true, that at 
last, after four long, weary, tiresome years, shut 
up in this gloomy convent, [ was to have a taste 
of that freedom for which I had so ardently longed, 
and so eagerly looked forward to. In the weary 
routine of my daily life, I had often wondered if 
all lives were like mine, so quiet and monotonous, 
and began to think it almost unendurable. I was 


| we parted the next morning with the friends 


| byes and promises to write often, we turned our 
| backs on the old convent walls, heartily congratu- 





so tired of seeing the same faces day after day, of | 
studying the same books, of sitting at the same | 
little desk in the same room, with its four staring, 
white walls, with their maps and blackboards, | 
regulations and rules, hung round in regular 
order, and tired of everything, from the bed-mak- 
ing in the morning to the nine o’clock bell at 
night, the signal thoughout the convent for the | 


conclusion that life, at best, was a heavy burden, 
a sort of penance, which we all had to endure, 


I was only ten years old, leaving me, an im- 


father and the servants ; and so for nearly four 
years I staid at home, petted by the one, and 
scolded by the other; having governesses whom 
I invariably disliked, and masters with whom I 
always quarreled, until my disposition was nearly 
ruined, My father, finding it impossible at last 
to make me study or learn anything at home, 
concluded, though not without many regrets at 
having to part with me, to send me to Montreal, 
to this Convent of the Gray Nuns, .For the first 
few montis I was miserably unhappy and home- 
sick, and wrote most beseeching letters to come 
home, making many promises for my future be- 
havior. My father was firm however, being con- 
vinced it was the best place for me, and so I man- 
aged to live through the first year there, and then 
Helen Ashton came, and after that I was quite 
content. Helen was an orphan, an heiress, and 
my father’s ward, 

Herbert Ashton and my father had been born 
in the same little village in Vermont, and as boys 
had studied in the same school, and played to- 
gether, and afterward, as young men at college, 
had been the truest and most devoted of friends, 
After leaving college, Mr. Ashton had married, 
and finding it impossible to make a living on this 
side the globe, had gone as a partner in a large 
mercantile house to India, and after having 
amassed a large fortune, he and his wife had died 
of the fever there within a weck of one another, 
leaving this, their only daughter, to my father’s 
entire care and control. Helen had been sent 
here to school with me, and from the very first 
moment we had met, we had trusted one another 
most implicitly, and had loved each other like 
sisters, and strange to say, we never quarreled, 
She had a sweet disposition; so amiable and 
patient; and though I know I often worried and 
tried her sorely, yet she never got angry with me, 
and always tried to set me a good example. For 
the last year our only comfort had been in count- 
ing the time when I should be eighteen, for then 
my father had promised me I should come and 
reign supreme forevermore in his heart and home. 
As is always the case, however, in anything that 
we eagerly long for, and anxiously look forward 
to, the more we wish and hope for it, the further 





off and more impossible it seems, and Tantalus- 


pulsive, troublesome child, to the care of my | 


the coming of the fairy prince, who was to comtie 
in the shape of my good father, and carry Helen 


But at last the happy hour had come, 4# all 
things come to those who wait long enough, and 


start on our long wished-for journey home. 

Papa came in the evening, and was of course, 
delighted to see us, and we to see him, and we 
spent the whole evening in listening to his ac- 
count of the many things that had been done at 
home for our comfort and pleasure. Of the little 
boudoir that had been newly fitted up for Helen 
and I, of the grand piano for me, and the harp 
that had been purchased for Helen, of the little 
basket-carriage with its two black ponies, which I 
could drive myself, and last but most important 
in our estimation, of the box he had bought for 
us at the opera, and which we could occupy as 
often as we pleased. 

Some little sadness we could not help feeling as 


with whom we had lived so long and liked so 
well; but at last, after mang affectionate good- 


lating ourselves that our penance there was 
over, . 

We arrived home the next day safe and well, 
and perfectly delighted with everything we saw- 
We felt like two escaped prisoners, who, after 
years of labor, confined in some dark prison cells, 
at last get out to light and freedom. 

Our house was a large double one, and was sit- 
uated on the principal and most fashionable 
avenue of the city, with large drawing-rooms, 
parlor library, music-room and conservatory, all 
fitted up and elegantly furnished. My aunt, Mrs. 
Dillon, and her two pretty daughters, Rosa and 
Kate, came to see us the very day we arrived, and 
Aunt Bertha took us at once under her motherly 
care and protection, and in our rounds of shop- 
ping that day, decided what colors would be most 


conscious for the first time that almost every 
the was leveled at our box, and 
we were the centre of attraction. Papa sat 
between Helen and I, and seemed to know a great 
many peoyie, and kept bowing and smiling to his 
friends the house. 
“ Look, Winnie,” Helen at last exclaimed, “‘ there 
are opposite; and there’s your cousins Georga 
Arthur; they see us, and are coming over.” , 

As I nodded and smiled across to them, I 
noticed for the first time, a tall and elegant-look- 
ing man, sitting in the next box to the left of 
them. As I glanced st him, I saw him lower his 
lorgnette, which had evidently been pointed our 
way, and saying « few words to a gentleman who 
was with him, he slowly rose, opened the door, 
and went out of the box. My cousins were already 
with us, laughing and talking, and telling Helen 
and I that everybody was crazy to know who 
We were, and if we had dropped from the clouds, 
and that we were making quite a sensation. 

I was sitting looking at the people beneath me, 
and listening to Arthur, who was playing with my’ 
fan and pointing out the celebrities in the boxes 
opposite, when the opening and shutting of the 
door made me look up, and as I did so I met the 
dark eyes of the gentleman whom I had noticed 
a few moments ago. 

“Why, Philip!” papa exelaimed, jumping up, 

cordially shaking hands with the new comer, 
“Tam delighted to see you; and when did you 
arrive? But first,” he added, “let me introduce 
you to my ward, Miss Ashton, And this,” he said, 
lovingly laying his hand on my shoulder, “is my 
daughter. Winnie, this is my friend, Mr. Rassel. 

We both bowed, and then he sat down and com- 
menced giving papa an account of his travels, 44 
he had just returned from Europe. 

So this, I thought, was Philip Russel, my 
father’s friend, of whom I had heard him speak 
so often, but to which I had never paid much 
attention, as I had always imagined him to bes 
great deal older than my father. But this man, I 
thought, as I glanced at him again, could not 
possibly be more than thirty, and was decidedly 
handsome, with long, glossy, dark mustache and 
beard, and hazel eyes, I knew he was a lawyer, 





becoming to Helen and I, and chose for us bon- 
nets and dresses, cloaks, furs, laces, gloves and 
boots, until we began to think that our wante 


lights to be put out, that I at last came to the sad | were legion, and that we should never have a | 


chance to use half the pretty things we bought. 
Aunt Bertha had two sons, young men grown, 


laughing and talking of old times when we alj 
used to play together, and they made a great 
many plans for our future amusement, in the way 
of opera, theatre, parties and balls, and gave us 
many @ useful hint and wary piece of advice at 
the same time, saying we were entirely too inno- 
cent, and they did not believe in sending girlg to 
convents to be educated. We certainly were very 
ignorant of the ways of the world, as with the ex- 
ception of a visit of two or three weeks at Niagara, 
in our last summer vacation, we had not been 
away from the convent in two or three years, - 

The first evening that Helen and I were to-go 
to the opera we dressed early, and waited 
anxiously and impatiently for the appearance of 
my father and the carriage. Helen looked lovely, 
I thought, in her glossy pink silk, trimmed with 
black lace, and her soft white cloak thrown loosely 
around her. Helen was tall and very graceful. 
Her hair was a very dark brown, and her eyes a 
deep blue, and her complexion was very clear, and 
she had always such a pretty color in her cheeks, 
The charm of her face to my mind, however, was 
her mouth, which was very small, and when she 
laughed, not only displayed her white teeth, but 
two of the sweetest little dimples I ever saw. 

“ How do I look, papa?” I asked anxiously, as 
he came down-stairs, putting on his gloves, and 
humming a lively air; “‘do you think we look 
well enough ?” 

“That is certainly too mild an expression to 
apply to you two gorgeous young ladies,” he said, 
coming mm the parlor, and critically surveying 
Helen and I from head to foot. “ Why, young 
ladies,” he added, admiringly, “I had no idea 
you'could be so much improved by your new 
dresses, and I am afraid I shali have to confess 
that there is some little truth in the proverb, 
about ‘ fine feathers making fine birds,’ and am 
afraid before the evening is over I shall be quite 
thrown in the background by your hosts of ad- 
mirers.” 

“Oh no, Uncle Will,” Helen said, putting her 
hand through papa’s arm, and looking playfully 
up into his face, “ we'll let Winnie have all the 
admirers, and you must stay by me and be very 
devoted, and keep all the others away.” 





He laughed and promised, saying, however : 
“That he was sure she would repent before the 
evening was over.” 


but that, having a large income independent of 
| his profession, he never practiced, unless to please 
a friend, and for which he did not take any com- 
tion, After a little while he turned to me: 
“This is your first opera, Miss Treherne, your 
father tells me,” he said. “I suppose, of course, 


My father was a widower, living in New York, | and they came round in the evening to pay their | you have enjoyed it ?” 
and I his only child. My mother had died when | respects to us, and we spent a very merry evening, | 


“Oh, yes, indeed!” I exclaimed. “And I am 
| going to make paps bring me every night that 
| there is an opera.” 

You will soon get tired of it,” he said, smiling; 
and then asked me if I had understood the plot of 
the opera, and if I had read the translation of 
Faust? And I was very sorry to confess that - 
had not, at which he seemed to be more pleased 
than shocked at my ignorance, which rather sur 

me. 


When the opera was over, he escorted me to the 
carriage, and Arthur and George went with Helen. 
And as they bade us good-night, papa invited Mr. 
Russel and my cousins to take dinner with us 00 
the following day, and go to the theatre in the 
evening, which they accepted with much pleasure. 





Tux night that Helen and I gave our coming- 
out party was a memorable one to us on # great 
many accounts. The house was crowded with 
guests, and looked beautiful, decorated with 
flowers and brilliantly lighted, and, with the pe 
dresses and flashing jewelry, put me in mind o 
the stories I had read of in the “ Arabian Nights, 
which had been a favorite book when I was # ch 
Helen looked beautiful this evening, and Arthur 
Dillon was devoted to her, and followed her every- 
where, and she seemed very well pleased with his 
attentions. ry 

We had both of us had hosts of admires 
winter wherever we went, and were called _ 
Beautiful Nuns, a name which we did not like 


Arthur and George, and Philip Russel » = 
more of than any others, and they visited us st 
house continually. I liked and admired : 
Russel very much, but, somehow, we did not seem 
to get on very well together ; we were con! 

and disputing, and the reason was’ 
he treated me always as if I was a child, and tt 
made me very angry. He was always kind sn! 
attentive to me, and did me many # kindset 
but if we ever disagreed about anything he — 
never argue or contradict me, and would 

calm and whereas I 


get angry, and then he would leave me to get 07 
at my leisure. All this would vex and irritate — 
terribly, and I sometimes feit, after a quarrel ye 
him, as if, somehow, the world was all wF008, < 
was ready to do or say anything cross oF ugly, 
childishly naughty, until something wo 
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to bring us together, and make i all right again. | words meant in kindness and for your own ees woe roa ae 
This evening he did not come in till late, saying chet hove aidadimeatins wean omy ee en 
he had been detained on business. While we ag ne Ten. {mil nary, ame ny Siaeptee, 04 his mother (the second wife of the 
stood talking, Clement Austin came to claim my | hand; “ you treat me like a chiid, an and wae i ae ene 
hand for the waltz I had promised him, As I | advise me, and then come and spy and listen to Oswald, of Fife, Scotland. The 
turned to go, Mr, Russel bent eagerly toward me: | hear what Isay.” logic: . deteased uth chiki and fourth son of his 

“Miss ” he said, “‘am I not to have the fot Ate Unftsh, Miss Winhie,” he said grévely, father, an ot his mother. His 
pleasure of # dance with you this evening?” j ahd standing befire me. I came to bee | liheage illustrious im Grest Britain, 

“Qh, yes,” I said, looking over my card, “1 | your father, and finding he was not in, concluded Ge Somes, pap en” gard 
csp give you the last waltz, or the next quadr Sah aad ee tish, sb my business wes Separt- Poured eee te Ge deenall! 

“I'l take the quadrille, please, Miss Winnie,” ant, and gave orders that you should not be dis- | had “ny: haope (them known 
he said, smiling, ‘for then { shall have more | turbed. T did not hear you come in, and ds the pecacagy rf 
chance to talk with you; and can I not have a ing to glance round, saw you in your blue. At che age of twenty-eight (1842) he was attached to the 
flower” he edded, pointing to the bouquet | and golden hair flying loose, and was not sure pial Lerd Ashburton te the United 
carried, “‘to console me in the meantime? whether I was dreaining or no, and I was afraid States, btit his position being tieeessarily s subordinate 

I picked out the prettiest spray I could find and See ane ene 70s might bo triads one, him of displaying 
handed is to him, and with many thanks he took | and Yall, and afterward when I heard you speak I those subsequently distin- 
it, placed it in the button-hole of his coat, and | listened to hear your opinion of me.” guished his career in Ching, In 1844 he was appointed 
then crossed the room to speak to some lady “You did it on purpose, you know you did,” I 1 Secretary in Hong Kotig, witich oe he 
friends, said angrily, passing him to go out of the room, held until 1847, when he was promoted viene ae 

When the time came for the quadrille, I looked | and slamming the door behind me. Sietealnue bo on aan a os ee 
around the room for Mx. Russel, but’ he was no-| I rushed up-stairs, perfectly blinded’ my riadae tease taaeh Seal, shen, oe 
where t be seen. I waited a few moments, very | tears, for now, when it was too late, 1 felt I had was sent to Ohile in the same capacity. In 1853 Mr. 
angry and and then took my place in again been tinkind and unjust, and I knew he was Bruce was éppoititéd Consul-General in Egypt ; and be 
the dance now seriously offended, and would probably never subsequently became Lievtenant-Governor of New- 


he took my hand, to say good-night, “that you 
would have cared enough for me to have waithd, 


“I never wait for anybody,” I said, angrily, 
‘drawing away my hand; “‘if you cared to dance 
with me, you should have managed to be here in 
time,” 

He said , bowed, and in a few moments 
Isaw him cross the hall and go out of the door. 
I was for the rest of the evening, and 
felt that had been unjust and unkind to him, 
when he had really been doing me a favor, in 
showing to one of my guests, 

As I turned to go up-stairs that night after the 
guests had all gone, there, laying on the floor, 
crashed and withered, broken and trampled under 
toot, was the flower I had given away that even- 


ing. 

A few weeks after this a great event took place 
in our quiet household, and that was Helen’s en- 
g t to my cousin Arthur Dillon, with my 

's free will and consent. They were to be 
married very soon, and travel for two years in 
Earope, as Arthur was notin very good health. I 
knew I should miss her terribly, but tried not to 
think of it, and enjoy the time she was with me 
as much as possible, 

One evening we were all seated around the par- 
lor fire, laughing, and telling funny stories, when 
in the course of the evening the conversation 
turned upon books, and some one asked me if i 
had read “Les Miserables,” ‘‘Monto Christo,” 


and a few others. I said no, but if they were in- 


his favorite book, when Mr. Russel 
the conversation, saying “that young 
ladies waste entirely too much time in such useless 
and that I should have some one older 
to make s proper selection 
angry, at being talked to as if I 
nothing, as we had been 
etting along so quietly and pleasantly lately, 


that I did not like to be the first to break the 
peace, 
The next , however, as I was dressing 


for dinner, I happened to remember the conver- 
sation of the previous evening, and concluded to 
go down at once and secure the books before he 
had a chance to hide them from me, “I have 
plenty of time,” I said, looking at pane, ond 
snatch a dressing-gown 0 merino, 
peeve a cmeteaeon, that lay across a chair, 
to go down-stairs. It was just dusk, but 
brightly in the library as I 
went in, and as I knew on 
were, thought I could get 
the gas. ‘‘The idea,” I 
© shelves, and thinking 
*the idea of his telling 
that I ought to have 
r to tell me what was 
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he would like to have 


himself, and would 
Catechism and Book of 


if 
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holding up the book I 
title by the flickering 
you, Count of Monto Christo, 
the Philip Russel’s in the world. 
” I added, snapping my fingers, and 
descend. As I did so, I saw for the 
time the figure of a man—papa of course— 
in an arm-chair in the darkest corner of 
room. 


Why, papa,” I ssid, scrambling down and 

dropping my books one by one inmy haste—‘‘ why, 

you frightened me, and why did you not send 

me word 
added 
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0 reviling, 
had, of course, heard every word I said, 
I was so surprised and mortifieds that 1 could not 
Speak a word. 

“ Miss Winnifred,” he said, laying his hand on 
mine, which rested on the arm of the chair, “I 
*@ sorry you dislike me so much, and that a few 


speak to me again. I did not see him again that 
evening, and papa said, as I came in to dinner, 
that he had called, and that he urged him to stay, 
but that he had declined, saying he had a bad 
headache, I did not dare to look up, but took 
my seat, saying I was sorry he had not felt well. 
For the next month we were all very busy pre- 
paring for Helen’s wedding, and during all that 
time I did not lay eyes on Mr. Russel. One night, 
however, we all went toa concert, and the first 


persons we saw as we entered were Al Granger | 
and Philip Russel, I wag really glad to see him, | kind father, » 
and though at first he treated me very coldly, he | 
seemed at last to forget his anger, and was soon | 
wood Avenue, 
ought to say something in the way of an apology | 


as sociable and pleasant as ever. I felt that I 


for the rude manner in which I had treated him, 
and sv, after mustering all my courage, I said as 
he was escorting me out to the carriage : 


“Mr, Russel, I want to tell you how sorryI am | 
for all my past behavior, for my unkindness and | 


injustice, and hope you will forgive me, and be 
friends with me again.” 

**Indeed, Miss Winnie,” he said, “ the forgive- 
ness was granted long ago, and I am only too 
happy to think you cared enough for me to say 
what you did, for I know it must have cost your 
pride a struggle.” 

As we parted for the night, he invited me to 
ride to the Park witb him the next day, and as the 
weather was mild and beautiful, I gladly 
The next afternoon he called for me in his high 
Park phaeton, drawn by two new black horses, for 
which he had given an enormous price, he told 
me, The Park was crowded, and after riding 
round once or twice, Mr. Russel suggested that 
we should go out on the road, saying we would 
have less dust, and a better chance of showing off 
the horses, of which he was very proud. We turned 
into a beautiful road called Beechwood Avenue, 
with trees on each side of it, making it very coo] 
and shady. We seemed to go very fast indeed, 
and soon passed everything on the road, and the 
trees, fences, barns and houses were passed so 
quickly, that it made me fairly dizzy to look at 
them. At last I was really frightened, although 
I did not like to confess it, but just as I was be- 
ginning to make up my mind to ask him to drive 
slower, he turned toward me. 

‘Miss Winnie,” he said very calmly and quietly, 
‘* you must not be frightened—the horses are run- 
ning away, but J hope to be able to hold them a 
little longer. Trust me, child,” he added kindly, 
‘and I will do the best I can.” 

For a moment 1 was perfectly stunned and over- 
come; my heart seemed to stand still, and my 
breath came short and quick. In that one mo- 
ment I realized to its fullest extent how it is pos- 
sible to love a person better than one’s very life, 
and yet be perfectly unconscious of it, until some 
sudden shock or surprise opens the door of your 
heart and you get a glimpse of the rich treasure 
concealed within. I felt in that one short moment 
I loved Philip Russel with all my heart and soul, 
and that death, even a death such as this, would 
be now more preferable than a life without him. 

“Oh, Mr. Russel!’ I said, leaning forward to 
look at him, and wringing my hands in perfect 
agony ; “if you can save yourself, do it, and leave 
me; if there is one to die, if there is one to be 








crushed and wounded, let it be me—oh! let it be 
me, and save yourself,” 
His face was very pale, his teeth were set to 


as I pulled out one gether, and his eyes gleamed like stars, but he 


did not look at me, and seemed not to hear me, 
for he answered never a word, The next minute 
he spoke suddenly and sternly. 

“ Hold on,” he said, “ a3 fast ag you can. Iam 
going to run the horses at this embankment.” 


I did ae he told me, and then there was a shock 


and « crash, and both horses were on the ground, 
and Mr. Russel jumped out, and was eagerly 
holding up his arm to help me to descend. But 
everything seemed be whirling round and 
round before my eyes, and all looked dim and 
dark, and the next moment I had fainted, for the 
first time in my life. When I recovered conscious- 
ness J was riding slowly home with some friends, 
who had seen the accident and come to my 
assistance, and promised to take me home, Mr. 
Russel, they said, had staid to see after the 
horses, who were badly injured. 

When I got home, and told Helen my adven- 
ture, she was as much excited and frightened as I 
was, and insisted upon me lying down for the 
rest of the evening. Mr. Russel called soon 
after I got home, and sent up a kind message to 
me, saying also that he hoped I would not blame 
him for his carelessness. 

“Blame him, indeed,” I thought, “when but 
for his presence of mind I should have been lying 
dead.” ~ 

The next afternoon Helen went out with Arthur 












HELEN was. to . 
‘oh oie bined ; Europe 
was ; ‘and after s short 
bridal tour, we wk nit settled down in my 
old home, as wae not w I bh ever 
leave him we ® loving husband, » 

i, f home, and in the 
quiet and content of my life, have never 


had occasion to 
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Dedication of the Antietam National Cemetery 
at § Mayland 
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Some little time ‘ ld t 
out of chaos, and then it was found that the car 
had all been filled by the srowd, with 
cards ot invitation. It'wa 
some of the 
Corps, who had, in the 


with yellow mud, The design was 
and bake all who had dared to accept a 
tion. The sun poured into the three sides of the hollow 
square, and the speaker was the only person whose head 
was covered. He only had an American flag over him 
propped up by four sticks, 
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| claimed, “‘ Here 4 

| the oration was, however, unmistakably 

| was adroitly made to hinge upon tae 

closed in a long appeal to the assembly to 
| constitution. 

Alter 2 few remarks by the President, the sudience 

| insisted upon listening to short speeches trom some of 
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SIR FREDERICK BRUCE. 


Sm Frepencx Braves, G. 0. B., Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy from the 
Court of St. James to the Uvited States, died in Boston 
at two o’clock on the morning of the 19th of September. 
He had been stopping st Narragansett, R. 1, for s few 
days, but becommg quite fll from s diseased throat, left 
that place, and arrived at Boston in e very feeble condi- 
tion. He was conveyed to the Tremont House and 
physiciims promptly called in; but human skill was 
unavailing, and he expired soon after. The Honorable 





I sat idly trying over some pieces of new music | 
in the perlor, when the door suddenly opened, 


Mr. Sumner, United States Senator from Massachusetts, 


of invita- | cuchd, of exp 





skill, The treaty of Tiensin, which was the result of 


Y | the negotiations, was carried home by Mir. Brace ; and 


as ® reward for his services he was knighted a Com- 
mander of the Bath, and received the appointment as 
the firat Ambassador to China under the treaty. While 
holding this important position, Sir Frederick recom- 
tended himself to the British Government by his skill 
in diplomacy and the general success which attended 
his efforts in behalf of the interests of Great Britain. 


g@ England for the United States he was promoted 
to the rank of Grand Commarder in the Order of the 
Bath, 
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Weitsh Naites anv Worps.—The Celyddon 
(pr. Celuthor!) is the old mame for the people of Middle 
and North Britaiti, anid means “people of the cov- 
erts.” Among them were the Brigants, or Brigantes 
of Yorkshire, The Celyddon were divided into two 
nations—the Deucalidones, or Dehéw Celyddon, of the 
south, and the Victuriones, or Chwith Wyr, of the north. 
Siluria was anciently called Gwent (hence Vents Silu- 
rium, the estuary of the Severn), and Essylwg (pr- 
loog), trom sylit, aspect, and wy, piace, mesning 
beautiful and agreeable country. Old Wales, or Cymru, 
was divided into four —s na | tampon ot 

ir, or fortifi 
pa Ne Suit sotcined in the  oeeatnatical yariedio 
reglwys, 


tion in each province, of wale Sees isa 
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), in bric, Cyn 
@ relation to the musical celebrity for which 
bards noted. The Oyngetorix of Cwsar was 
boot yore ty of theCangi. As 
other British tribes, the Trinobantes is possib ones 
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was with bim up to the moment of bis death, 
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Scenes and Incidents of the Collision between the Vanderbilt and Dean Richmond-—by an Eye-Witness. 


The Collision of the Steamboats Vanderbilt 
and Dean Richmond on the Hudson. 
On the night of the 19th Sept., the Hudson was 


the scene of another steam boat collision. The night it ap- 
ars was clear, The Dean Richmond was coming down 
e river, and the Vanderbilt was on her way up. Near 
Roundout the two boats approached each other, and it 
appears, made no attempt to pass each other until too 


Wusennesgas paves = 


——— 


PASSENGERS FSCAPING FROM THE DE\N KICH- 
MOsD THROUGH THE CABIN WINDOWS, 


late, when both of them turning the same way, the 
Vanderbilt struck the Richmond near the bow, on the 
right cide, and plowed its way through fully thirty feet of 
the vessel, ripping up the state-rooms as if the walls 
were made of paper. Immediately after the collision 
the passengers retreated to the other side of the cabin 
of the Richmond, when a cry of “ fire ’’ was raised, and 
it was noticed the vessel was sinking. 

The glass of nearly every window was shivered and 
all the lamps knorked down, The water soon began to 
Teach the fires, and the steam came up through the 
parted planking of the floor. This added greater con- 
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PASS2NSIR% DEING RESCUFD BY 


8S HOONER. 


A PASSING 


fusion to the scene, and the passengers becoming nearly 
Wild, rushed to the bow of the boat. At this time it 
‘vas seen that the Vanderbilt was locked to the Rich- 
eben bow of the former being under the side 
y of the latter. As the Richmond was sinking, the 
* bow was brought down to the water’s 
Sige, and it was supposed tbat both boats would go 
D. Saddenly there was another crash, and the 
owe me disengaged, when the Vanderbilt floated 
he’, from the sinking steamer, her bows torn off, and 
ree crushed in. 
the Ris ly was the how of the Vanderbilt imp'anted in 
hmand, that it required the utmost exertion to 
e8ge it. In about fifteen or twenty minutes the 
ers were transierred to the steamboat Drew and 
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THE FRIGHTENED PASSENGERS RUSHING TO ESCAPE FROM THE SALOON OF THE DEAN RICHMOND. 
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RESCUING THE LADIES 


seme smaller boats, which had in the meantime hove 
in sight. The passengers had but been — ee off, 
when the Dean Richmond sank to the bottom of the 
stream, The Vanderbilt was so badly injured that it 
was found impracticable to proceed on the voyage. 
The Dean Richmond was one of the finest and mcst costly 
boats upon the river. She was a splendid model of a 
steamer, built after the style of the St. John, ond is | 
what was termed a sleeping and floating palace. She 
made regular nightly trips to Athens with the Vander- | 
bilt every alternale night. 
Scenes and Incidents. 
We give a series of scenes and incidents upon the | 
Richmond, based upon the account of an eye-witness. | 
“ There were upward of 170 passengers on the Rich- 
mond, the greater number of. whom were women and 
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AND CHILDREN FrOM THE STATFROOMS, 


| children, and the scene on board, both immediately be- 


fore and after the collision, was very exciting. Women 
were runni to and fro with scarcely any clothing 
than their night dresses, and children were crying in 
every portion ot the boat. People were looking for 
their baggage, while others were anxious to leave, if 
possible, without any. I took two little children off 
and also an old lady, who clung to me, saying she was 
all alone, I retired to my berth about a quarter 
after eleven, when I heard a terrific crash, accom- 
panied with a severe grating sound which aroused 
me. I leaped out from my berth, and vaguely com- 
prehending the cause of the sounds, rushed to the 
companion-way. As I stepped into the cabin I found 
the floor covered with water to the depth of about half 
a foot. 


THE STRUGGLES OF THE DROWNING HORSE: TO E*XCAFE THEIR FATE 


At this time there was great commotion on 
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board. I asked one of the hands who wae passing how 
I could get off the boat, and he told me to go to the 
bow. Iran there, but found so t a crowd of horses 
and piles of freight that I could not get out, I then 
burried back ard tound that the water was flowing up 
on the main deck. The people on this deck were wild 
with consternation, and were raging about utterly un- 
cons¢gious of their acts, and in (~~ of taking any 
measures for their preservation, immediately broke 


PASSENGERS SWIMMING TO THE STAIRWAY OF 
THE DINING-nOOM. 


open the door of the state-room, broke the window and 
handed the children out to the deck hands of the Van- 
derbilt, who worked assiduously in preserving life. 
After saving the children, | returned to the Richmond 
and assisted several ladies through the window to the 
deck of the Vanderbilt. A crowd of male pasrengers 
' who stood on the Dean Richmond passed the ladies 
hastily to the Vanderbilt. The deck hands of the Rich- 
mond ran on the first alarm, and thought of nothing 
but their own safety, but the captain and officers of the 
boat gallantly discharged the many onerous duties de- 
volving on them at suchatime, The colored woman 
who had charge of the ladies’ cabin also acted bravely 


RESCUE OF A LADY 4ND TWO CHILDREN. 


and by her coolness succeeded in quieting the wild fears 
of many who seemed inclined to jJeap overboard under 
the «xcitement of the occasion. Two schooners, which 
were passing hove to near the scene of the accident, 
and lowering their boats, succeeded in taking off a num- 
ber of passengers from the Richmond. Wuile this work 
ot rescuing the passengers was going on, the vessel was 
rapidly sinking, and in twenty minutes after I was 
aroused from my berth the Richmond had entirely 
gone down. The vessel was struck on the starboard 
side, about twenty feet from the bow, and was cut 
tbrough her decks and hull below the water-line, crush- 
ing her timbers so effectually that her sinking was in- 
evitable, There were a number of gers in the 
lower #tate-rooms, which open into the dining-room. 
Two of the passengers managed to escape by swimming 
across the dining-room to the stairway. 
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A LOVE HISTORY, 
PART FIRST—AFLOAR, 


Wavus around us dashing, 
%team & puiling o’er us— 
Chains and bells are clanking 

In the dismal chorus 


Swearing, sailors growling ;, 
What to me had happened 
In the curst dilemma, 
If my guardian angel 
Hadn't shown me Emma? 


ae little 
Holding clasped her 
While upon the biliows 
Still her wild gaze lingers, 
‘Till she #ees me looking 
And—what though a stranger !— 
Asks for words of comfort 
In tho hour of danger. 
*Twas ordained by nature 
I could ne’er contemn & 
Look of supplication— 
Least of all, from Emma! 


So I tell her gently 

That the gale, a breeze is, 
And the waves’ commotion 

One of Neptune’s sneezes, 
Till she iooks so trusttul, 

And so grateful to me, 
That I feel her lustrous 

Eyes will sure undo me, 
(Why will men persist in 

Meddling with la femme? Ah, 
I will do no more 80 

Since my luck with Emma!) 


For from that time onward, 
There was splendid weather, 

And we two must read, and 
Walk and talk togetiier, 

Till my heart was woven 
Into hers completely, 

And she held it firmly, 
Though so very sweetly ; 

All the while not dreaming 
Fate would e’er condemn a 

Strong man like myself, to 
Get in love with Emma, 


PART SECOND—ASHORE. 


But one starlit evening, 
Long, long months thereafter, 
Listening to the rippling 
Current of her laughter, 
(Musical and childhke), 
It so told upon me 
That I comprehended 
She had surely won me; 
And I soon was trying 
(Worse the luck!) to frame a 
Bentence, saying, ‘* Will you 
Always love me, Emma’ ' 


And she answered, “ Always!” 
Leaving me ecstatic, 
Till a dyed mustachio 
Brought out from an at'ie 
Sundry curls and perfumes, 
Broadcloth and prunclla, 
Making altogether 
Quite a preity fellow ; 
And with that mustachio 
Ended all my drama, 
For it stole away the 
Love of little Emma! 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


Y ANTHONY TROLLOPE 





CHAPTER LX—OONTINUED, 


Datnrmpce began his work assiduously, know- 
ing that Mrs, Broughton wou!d not leave the room 
for some minutes, It was that she would 
remain for a quarter of an hour, and it might be 
as well that he should really use that time on his 
picture. The penser tion in which he was 

laced probably made his work difficult to him. 

here was something perplexing in the necessity 
which bound him to look upon the young lady be- 
fore him both as Jael and as the future Mrs, Con- 
le oning " he a ey & “se 

at present simply ra Van BSiever, 6 
tion was not difficult to him. He had 
encountered it with every mo \el that had sat to 
him, and with every young lady he had attempted 
to if he had ever made such an attempt with 
one before. But the —_ character, joined to 
jog h posteiny of the double work, was distressing 


“Boe hand a little further back, if you don’t 
mind,” he said, “and the wrist more turned to- 
t it, Lean a little more 


= 1 gine do i ye se 
tMre Brough 0 very quic e 
must vegin to address his fiodel A. a totall 


y 
different subject, even while she was in the act of 
sla: Sisera. 


* “Have you made up your mind who is to be 
Sisera?” asked Mrs, Broughton. 

“I think I shall put in my own face,” said 
Miss Van Siever does not object.” 
said Clara, speaking with- 

ost without moving her 


li 
Prat will be excellent,” said Mrs, Broughton. 
She was still guite Pacey, one really 7 ed as 
sisikthe the nail right through his bead 
8 i ” 
es ; as well his head as anothe:’s, I 
be having my revenge for all the 
me, 


! Was it not, my 





| 








And then Mrs. Broughton laughed. There was 


his dear friend was not going to assist bim honestly 


in his effort, 

“Only that I should put him out, I would get 
up and make a court * said Clara. 

No young lady could ever talk of making ® 
courtesy for such @ speech if she it to 
have been made in earnestness. Clara, no 
doubt, understood that » man might make a hun- 
dred such speeches in the presence of a third 
without any danger oe oer. would = 
as meaning anything. Dalrymp 
and St think that he had better put 

wn his palette and brush, and do the work 
which he had before him in the most prosaic lan- 
guage that he could use. He could, at any rate 
succeed in making Clara acknowledge his inten- 
tion in this way. He waited still for a minute or 
two, and it seemed to him that Mrs. Broughton 
had no intention of piling her fagote on the pres- 
ent occasion, It might be that the remembrance 
of her husband’s ruin prevented her from sacri- 
a « hcrself in the other direction also, 

i at pretty speemes, but I 
am at telling e truth ead ‘ymple, 

-- ha, ba!” laughed Ley still 
with a touch of Lysterical action in her t, 
we bs me word, Conway, you know how to praise 
yourself,” 

“He dispraises himself most unnecessarily in 
denying the prettiness of his lan e,” said 
Clara. And as she spoke she hardly moved her 
lips. ae Dalrymple went on painting from the 
mode 


that the pelating, and mot the pretty epecchen, 
a nting, not the y 68, 
was the important. business on hand. 

Mrs, Broughton had now tucked her feet up on 
the sofa, and was gazing at the artist as he 
at his work. Dalrymple, remembering how he 
had offered her his purse—an offer which, in the 
existing crisis ot her affairs, might mean a great 
deal- -felt that she was iil-natured, Had she in- 
tended to do him a good turn, she would have 
gone now; but there she lay, with her feet tucked 
up, clearly purposing to be present through the 
whole of that morning’s sitting. His anger against 
her added something to his spirit, and made him 
determine that he would carry out his pur 
Suddenly, therefore, he prepared himse 
action, 

He was in the habit of working with a Turkish 
cap on head, and with a short apron tied 
round him, There was squatting oma 8 
about the cap. which might not have been 
incongruous with love-making. It is easy to 
——— that Juan wore a Turkish cap when he 
sat with Haidee in Lambro’sisland. But we may 
be quite sure that he did not wear an apron. Now 
Dalrymple had thought of all this, and had made 
up his mind to work to-da without his apron ; 
but when arranging his easel and his brushes, he 
had put it on force of habit, and was now 
Segunes with himself as he remembered it. He 
put down his brush, divested his thumb of his 

alette, then took of his cap, and aft: : that untied 

e apron. 

“Conway, what are you going io do?” said 
Mrs. Broughton. 

Mo. 5 to ask Clara Van Sicver to be my 
wife,” Da ple. 

At that moment the door opened, and Mrs, Van 
Siever entered the room. 

Clara had not risen from her kneeling posture 
when Dalrymple began to put off his trappings. 
She had not seen what he was doing as plainly as 
Mrs, hton had done, having her attention 
naturally drawn toward ber Sisera ; and, besides 
this, she understood that she was to remain as 
she was placed till orders to move were given to 
her. Di le would occasionally step aside 
from his easel to look at her in some altered light, 
and on such occasions she would simply hold her 
hammer somewhat more tigh before. 
When, theretore, Mrs, Van Siever entered the 
room Clara was stil) slaying Sisera, in spite of the 
artist’s . The sperch, and her 
mother .seemed to come to her at the same 
time. The old woman stood for a moment holding 
the en door in her hand, 

“You fool!” she said; “what are you doing 


there, ~ like a guy * 

Then Clara got up from her feet, and stood be- 
tore her mother in Jael’s dress and Jael’s turban. 
Dalrymple thought that the dress and turban did 
not become her badly. Mrs. Van Siever apparently 
thought, otherwise. 

t 
t) 


He 


for 


* Will you have the goodness to teil me 
why you are dressed up after that Mad Bess 
Be fashion ?” 


The reader will no doubt bear in miud that Clara | 


had other words of which to think besides those 
which were addressed to her by her mother. 
D ple had asked her to be wife in the 
plainest possible language, and she thought that 
me, Ver, plainness of the language became him 
well, The very taking off his apron, almost as he 
said the words, though to himself the action had 
been so distiessing as almost to overcome his 
had in it something to her of direct 

simple determination which pleased her. When 
e had spoken of having had a nail driven by her 
right —— his heart, she had not been in the 


least gratified; but the taking off of the apron, 
and the —_ down of the palette, and the 
downright way in which he called her Clara Van 


Siever, attempting to be neither sentimental with 
Clara nor polite with Miss Van Siever, did please 
her. She had often said to herself that she would 
never give a plain answer to a man who did not 
ask her a plain question—to a man who, in asking 
this question, did not say plainly to her, “Clara 
Van Siever, will . Jones?” or Mrs, 
Smith, or Mrs. Tomkins, as the case might be. 
Now Conway Dalrymple had asked her $0 beocune 
Mrs. ey very much after this fashion. In 
spite of the apparition of her mother, all this had 
assed through her mind. Not the less, however, 
was she obliged to answer her mother re she 
could give any reply to the other questioner, In 
the meantime, . Dobbs Broughton had un- 
tucked her feet. 
‘*Mamma,” said Clara, ‘‘ who ever expected to 
see you here ?” 
“*T dare say nobody did,” said Mrs. Van Siever ; 
* but here I am, nevertheless.” 
= ” said Mrs. Dobbs Broughton, “ you 
might, at any rate, bave gone through the cere- 
mony of ha ounced the ser- 


ving yourself ann 
vant, 
“Madam,” said the old wom meneins to 
mimic the of the other, “ I thought on 
such a very particular occasion as this ht be 
allowed to announce myself, You tom-fool, you, 
why don’t you take that turban off?” 
Then Clara, with slow and graceful motion, 
wound the turban. If ee par really meant 
what he had said, and would stick to it, she need 


ou become 


not mind being called a tom-fool by her mother. 
that our iast sitting is 


** Conway, 1 am 





un- | wife of Mr. Musselboro, It may 
should know this.” 





fioturbed,” said Mrs. Broughton, with her little 


laugh. 

Conway's last sitting certainly is disturbed,” 
eaid Min’ Yon fey snd then sbe mimicked the 
laugh, “ it all be disturbed—I can te 
gos Set, Whal an ass you must be to go on with 

kind of thing, after what I said to yester: 
yeht, ead th y 


2. 
a 


last 


a 


ly did intend to 
have him—it might be as well not to quarrel with 
Van Biever. At any rate, there was 

in Mrs. Van Siever’s intrusion, disagreeable as i 
was, which need make him tak 
do battle with her. But now, as he beheld Mrs. 
Seeagaen & bis arms, and as the horrid words 
which the old woman had spoken rung in his ears, 
he could not refrain himself from tttering re- 


, “You ought not to have told her in thig way, 
before other people, even if it be true,” 


Conway. 

“Leave me to be my own judge of what I 
gnats 2a, if you please, sir. If she had omy 
fee at all, what I told her yesterday woul 
have Lept her all this. But some people 
have no feeling,\and will go on being tom-fools 
though the house is on fire. 

As these words were spoken, Mrs. Broughton 
fainted more persistently than ever—so that 
Dalrymple was convinced that whether she felt or 
not, at any rate she heard. He had now ed 
her across the room, and laid her upon the sofa, 





and Clara had come to her assistance. 

“TI Gezenay qos think me very hard because I | 
omy a, ut there are things much harder | 
than p Po . How much do you expect 
to be paid, 


, for this picture of my girl?” 
“-— > et expect to be paid for it at all,” said | 


“ who is it to belong to?” 
“Tt belongs to me at present.” 
“ Len y | , it mustu’t be 
It won’t do for you to have a picture of my girl to 
hang up in your painting-room for all your friends 
to come and make their jokes about, nor yet to 
make a show of it in any of your exhibitions. y 
o—_ as been a fool, and I can’t help it. 
ou'll tell me what’s the cost, I'll pay you; then 
"lt have the picture home, and I'll treat it as it 
deserves.” 

Dalrymple thought for a moment about his pic- 
ture and about Mrs. Van Siever. What had he 
better do? He wanted to behave well, and he 
felt that the old woman had something of justice 
on her side, 

**Madam,” he said, “I will not sell this pic- 
ture; but it shall be destroyed if you wish it. 

“Y certainly do wish it, bat 
yom If it’s not sent to my house at once you'll 
“Then Dalrymple deliberately opened i 

en Da le erately e 8 pen- 
knife and aft | © canvas across throu, h the 
middle of the picture each way. Clara, as she saw 
him do it, fel. that in trath she loved him. 

“There, Mrs, Van Siever,” he said; ‘now you 
can take the bits home with you in your basket if 
you wish it,” 

At this moment, as the rent canvas feil and 
fluttered the stretcher, there came a loud 
voice of lamentation from the sofa, a groan of 
despair and a ahriek of wrath. 

‘* Very fine, ” said Mrs. Van Siever. 
‘When faint they always ought to have 
their them. I see that Mrs, Broughton 


un 
“Take her Te ee ray for God's sake take 


to you any longer. 


her a ” said B ton, 

“Tahal take m if away Seg shortly,” said | 
Mrs, Van Siever. fo yee needn't trouble Mr. 
Conway about that, Not but what I thought the 
gentleman’s name was Mr, som else.” 

ieee name is Conway Dalrymple,” said the 
a 

“Then I suppose must be her brother, or 
her cousin, or some g of that sort ?” said Mrs. 
Van Siever, 


“Take her away,” screamed Mrs. Dobbs 


are 
“Wait a moment, madam. As you've chopped 
up your handiwork there, Mr, Conway Dalrymple, 


and as I suppose my daughter seems more to 
blame than anybody ao ; 
“She has not been to blame at all,” said Dal- 


rymple. 
“i hat's my affair, and not yours,” said Mrs 
Van Siever, ve ly. ‘*Butas you've been 


vt all this trouble, have now chopped it uP, 
{ don’t mind pa: you for your time and paints; 
only I shall be glad to know how much it come 


to 
“There will be nothing to pay,” Mrs. Van 


siroyed 
“Ms. 


Siever.” 

‘* How long has he been at it, Clara ?” 

‘* Mamma, indeed you had better not say any- 
> about paying him.” 

“*T shall say whatever I please, miss. Will ten 
pounds do it, sir?” 

“If you choose to buy the picture, the price 
will be seven hundred and fifty,” said Dalrymple 
with a smile, pointing to the fragments. 

**Seven hundred and fifty pounds?” said the 
“Ties I keenete eftio sen a0 ke th 

* But ou to make the 
] urchase,” ssid Deleympie.? 

‘Seven hundred and fifty pounds! I certainly 
shall not give you seven hundred and fifty 
pou ‘ 

“T certainly think could invest your mone 
potas, ry, Yan Biover. But i the thin is to 

that agp = e tho that 

there was some justios our demand that it 
h + Cpaaeiad erefore I have de- 
Van Siever had been Seating on the 

same spot ever since she had entered the room, 
and now she turned reund to leave the room. 

“If have pag Sree 00 eee, I beg that 

send in account for work to Mr. 


iinsssibore, He man of Clara, 
age you aly eee ? The cab is waiting 
at the door—at sixpence the quarter of an hour, 
if you will be pleased to remember.” 
. ‘Mrs, Broughton,” said = ne oe 
er raiment, remembering 
well that she should return home, even in a cab, 
dressed as com Se allow me, I will go 
into room for a minute or two.” 

“ “ ” said Mrs. Broughton, pre- 


tell that my daugh 
ror ed plify matter» 


— e 
And Mrs. Van Siever, as she spoke, iooked bari 
at Conway 

“Mamma!” e Clara. 


won’t trust to |- 


‘My dear,” said Mrs. Van Siever, “ you had 
better change your dress and eome away with 


e. 
‘Not till I have protested against what you 
have said, mamma.” 

“You had better leave your protesting alone, 


I can tell you.” 

‘Mrs, Brotighton,” continued Clara, “I must 
beg you to understand that mamma has not the 
slightest right in the world to tell you what she 

now oad about me. Nothing on earth would 
nieso mp to beccane tho with of Mr. Broughton’s 
Pp Ned 

There was something which made Clara unwill- 

ing even to name the man whom her mother had 


publicly pr as her future husband. 
Van Bevers ie BeSepbio ban got pr 
y yi nm 

om, Mr. tenandiens 1 the head of the 
And as to your marrying him, of course I can’t 
aie rm. ins 

“No, mamma, 

“ Mrs, Jima understands that, no doubt ; 


and 6o, probably, does Mr. Dalrymple. 1 only tell 
them what are my ideas. If you choose to 
the sweep at the crossing, I can’t help it. Only 
don’t see what good you would do the sweep, when 
he would have to sweep for himself and you too. 
it Gay sate, I suppose you mean to go home with 
me now ?” 

Then Mrs. Broughton and Clara left the room, 
and Mrs. Van Siever was left with Conway Dal- 


rymple. : 
° le,” said Mrs. Van Siever, “do 
not devehe yee , What I told you just now 


certainly come to pass. 

“It seems to me that that must depend on the 
you ro said Dalrymple. _ 

**T'll tell you what certainly will not depend on 
the age 4 lady,” said Mrs. Van Siever, “and 
that is, whether the man who marries ber will 
have more with her than the clothes she stands up 
in. You will understand that argument, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“I’m not quite sure that I do,” said Dalrymple, 

‘Then you'd better try to understand it. Good 
maeeng, sir. I’m sorry you've had to elit your 

icture.’ 
. Then she courtesied low, and walked out on to 
the landing-place. 

Clara,” she cried, “ I’m waiting for you—six- 
pence # quarter of an hour—remember that.” 
' In @ minute or two Clara came out to her, and 
then Mrs. Van Siever and Miss Van Siever took 
their departure. 

“Oh, Conway, what am I to do—what am I to 
do?” said Mrs. Dobbs Broughton. : 

Dalrymple stood perplexed for a few minutes, 
and could not tell her what she was todo. She 
was in such a position that it was very hard to tell 
her what to do. 

“Do you believe, Conway, that he is really 


“What am Itosay? How am I to know?” 

**T see that you believe it,” said the wretched 
woman, 

**T cannot but believe that there is something 
of truth in what this woman says. Why else 
should she come here with such a story ?” 

Then there was pause, during which Mrs, 
one was burying her face on the arm of 
the sofa, 

**T’'ll tell you what I'll do,” continued he, “I'll 
go into the city and make inquiry. It can hardly 

¢ but that I shall learn the truth there.” 

Then there was another pause, at the end of 
which Mrs, Broughton got up from the sofa. 

‘Tell me,” said she, “‘ what do you mean to do 
about that girl ?’’ 

‘* You heard me ask her to be my wife ?” 

“*T did—I did!” 

**Ts it not what you intended ?” 

“Do not ask me. My mind is bewildered. My 

on 


brain is on fire! Oh. way !” 
|_ “Shall I go into the city as I pees said 
Dalrymple, who felt that he might at any rate im- 
rove the position of ciroumetances by leaving 
he house, 
“* Yes—yes; go into the city. Go anywhere. 
Go. But stay! Oh, Conway!’ 


There was a sudden change in her voice as she 


poke, 

“ Hark! there he is, as sure as life.” 

Then Conway listened, and heard a footstep on 
the stairs, ae to which he had then but little doubt 
that it was the footstep of Dovbs Broughton. 

*O heavens! he is tipsy!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Broughton, “‘and what shall we do?” 

Then Da ple took her hand and pressed it, 
and left the room, so that he might meet the hus- 
band on the stairs. In the one moment that he 
had for reflection, he thought it was better that 
there should be no concealment, 





CHAPTER LXI.—“‘ IT's DOGGED AS DOES IT.” 


In accordance with the resolution to which the 
clerical commission had come on the first day of 
their sitting, Dr. Tempest wrote the following 
letter to Mr. Crawley : 


“Rectory, SILveRBRIDGE, April 9, 186—. 

“DEAR Srn—I{ have been given to understand that 

have been informed that the Bishop of Barchester 
appointed a commission of clergymen of the diocese to 
make inquiry into certain accusations which, to the 
great regret of us all, have been made against you, in 
respect to a check for twenty pounds, which was passed 
by you to a tradesman in this town. The cl 

ted to form this commission are Mr. 
r of Greshamsbury ; Mr. Robarts, the Vicar of 
Framley; Mr. Quiverful, the Warden of Hiram’s Hos- 
pital, at Barchester; Mr. Thumble, s estab- 
ished in that city; and myself. We our first 
meeting on last Monday ; and I now write to you in 
compliance with a resolution to which we then came. 
Beiore taking any other steps, we thought it best to ask 
you to attend us here on next Monday, at two o'clock, 
andI that you will accept this letter as an invitativn 
to that effect. 

“ We are, of course aware that youre abont to sisal 
our trial at the next assizes for the offense in 


e 


‘i 


: 
i 


zt 
i 


4 

5 

“ 
s 


d un 

iven, the bishop would hardly be justified in allo 
: clergyman, placed as you then would os he 
return to his cure aiter the expiration of —_ 
ment as the judge might award, without a furt 


decision from an ecclesiastical court, This decision he 
on c ls ander the 


could only obtain by proceed agains 
act in reference to clerical elena, which empowr’ 
bring you before the 


him, as bishop of the diocese, to 
Court of hoden nie you would think well to eabmis 
yourself entirely to bis jud . You will, I think 
understand what I mean, The judge at m 
find it his duty to imprison a clerg. 
regarding that c simply : 
any other person found guilty by a | mY 
subject to his judgment—and do A 
offense which the ecclesiastical judge would find bi: 
self obliged to visit with the cgveses sentence of pro 
longed suxpension, or even deprivation. 

wn We are, however, clearly Ky eplaien that, at pe 
ury find themselves able acquit you, © 
tetlon whatsoever should be taken. in vuch case, ¥* 


sk 
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in such case we shall mmend 
his to upoa ihe matic at altogether at an 
end, I can assure you that in sti¢h tase 1 shall so 
regard it myself, 
“You perceive that, a a of 


clear. 
case advise the bishop to take the w 
T have ail ‘ef to abstain from taking oa. e 
wish to oe wheter ae that our opinida bas 

ou willing submit to the 
bisho: the Of an adverse verdict 
being viven by tne jury we think that it will be 
better for us all yoh should meet us here at the 
hour I have on Monday next, the 15th instant. 
ah rys to make any report to the bishop 


over, 
**I have the honor to be, my dear sir, 
“ Your very obedi-nt servant, 


MorrTImMEeR TEMPEsT, 
™ The Rev. Josiah Crawley, Hi ” 


Dr, Tempest sent a short 


private note, in which he said that he should be 
» Crawley at half- one on 


verb 866 : 

e Mo n that luncheon w be fead 

ok nat bour, te ato Hi, Grainy» attend 
on e WO 

take care that a was provided for the 


da: . 
Mr. Crawley teceived this letter in his wife's 
| tag og an ood i in gllence. ite Cepiiiey 
e paid close attention nd was 
sure—she felt that she was sure—that it referred 
in some way to the terrible subject of the check 
for twenty pounds, Inde , everything that came 
into the house, almost every word spoken there, 
and every th it that came into the breasts of 
any of the family, had more or less reference to 
the coming trial. How could it be otherwise? 
There wee ruin coming on them all—ruin and 
complete dis coming on father, mother and 
children! ‘To have been accused itself was very 
bad; but now it seemed to be the opinion of every 
cone that the verdict must be against the man. 
Mrs. Crawley herself, who was perfectly sute of 
her husband’s innocence before God,’ believed 
that the jury ~ ald find him guilty, and believed 
also that be l..ul become toe f of the mone 
in some manner that would have been dishonest, 
had he not been so different from other people as 
to be entitled to be considered innocent where 
another man would have been plainly guilty. She 
was full of the check for twenty pounds, ona of its 
results, en, therefore, he had read the letter 
through & second time; and even then had spoken 
no word about it, of course she could not refrain 
from questioning him. 
My love,” she said, “ what is the letter?” 

**Tt ie on business,” he answered, 

=e was silent for a moment before she spoke 

ain. 

‘May I not know the business?” 

** No,” said he; “not at present.” 

“ Ts it from the bishop ?’ 

“*Have I not answered you? Have I not given 
you to understand that, for a while at least, I 
would prefer to keep the contents of this epistle 
to myself?” 

Tuen he looked at her very sternly, and after- 
ward curned his eyes upon the — aud gazed 
at the fire, as though he were striving to read 
there something of his future fate. 

woody not pay sy ard ae oneiy q 4 
speech. That, ike the ing of the check 
itself, was to be forgiven him, Tecanee he was 
different A | —s His black G— had 
come upon everything was to orgiven 
him now. He was as my child when cutting his 
teeth. Let the poor wayward sufferer be ever so 
petulant, the mother simply pities and loves him, 
and is never angry. 


In the same envel 


“I beg your pardon, Josiah,” she said, ‘ but 
I — nt it would comfort you to speak to me 


“It will not comfort me,” he said. “ Nothing 
comforts me. Nothing can comfort me, Jane, 
give me my hat and my stick.” 

His daughter ht to him his hat and stick, 
and without another word he went out and left 


em. 

As a matter of course he turned his steps to- 
ward Hoggle End. When he desired to be long 
absent from the house, he always went among 
the brickmakers. His wife, as she stood at the 
window and watched the direction in which he 
went, knew that he a be away for hours. 
The only friends out of his own family with whom 
he ever spoke freely were some of these rough 

ioners. But he was not thinking of the 
rickmakers when he started. He was simply de- 
sirous of again reading Dr. Tempest’s letter, and 
of ng it, in some spot where no eye could 
He walked away with long steps, re- 
—neither the ruts in the dirty 
é, nor the young primroses which were fast 
showing themselves on tle banks, nor the gather- 
ing clouds which might have told him of the 
coming rain, He went on for a couple of miles, 
till he had nearly reached the outskirte of the 
colony of Hoggle End, and then he sat himself 
down a gate. He had not been there a 
minute before a few slow large drops began to fall, 
but he was altogether too much wra: up in 
his thoughts to regard the rain. What answer 
should he make to this letter from the man at 
Siiverbridge ? 

The position of his own mind in reference to his 
own guilt or his own innocence was very singular. 
lt was simply the truth that he did not know how 
the check had come to him. He did know that 
he had blundered about it most egregiously, es- 

ally when he had averred that this check for 
wenty s had been identical with a check 
for another sum which had been given to him by 
. Soames. He had blundered since, in saying 
that the dean had given it to him. There could 
no is, for the dean had denied 
that he had done so. d he had come to think 
very possible that he had indeed picked the 
check up, and had afterward used it, having de- 
ited it by some strange accident—not knowing 
nw was doing, or what was the nature 
of the bit of t paper in his hand—wi.b the notes 
which he had accepted from the dean with so 
much reluctance, with such an agony of spirit. 
In all these thoughts of his own about his own 
ig8, and his own position, he almost admitted 

to himself his own insanity, his inability to man- 
age his own affairs with that degree of rational 
Sequence which is taken for granted as belonging 
to ® man when he is made subject to criminal 
laws. As he puzzled his brain in his efforts to 
create @ memory as to ihe check, and succeeded 
in bringing to his mind a recollection that he had 
Once known something about the check—that the 
check had at one time been the subject of a 
thought and of a resolution—he admitted to him- 
that in accordance with all law and all reason 

he must be regarded as a thief, He had taken 
and used and speni that which he ought to have 
was not his own; which he would have 


E 


: 





| strength to leave it unused, had not bee 


{ntapacity with which God had afflicted bimi 
at then must he the resilt? , His phinid wad 
clear enotgh about this: If the jury ag 
everythir know eVerything—as hé w 
wish that they should do; and if the “g + 
commission, and the bishop himself, and the 
Court of Arches with its judge, could see and 
know eve} &; and if so seeing and so know- 
ing they could act with clear honesty and perfect 
wisdom--what wotild they do? They would de- 
of him that he was not a thief, onl atise 
€ was so muddy-minded, so addle-pated as net to 
know the difference between meum and tuum! 
There could be no other end to it, let all the ee! 
and all the cle en it, England put their wits to 
it. Though he knew himself to be muddy-minded 
and addie-pated, he could that. And could 
any one say of such a man that he was fit to be 
the acting clergyman of a parish—to have a free- 
hold pomeesion in a parish as curer of men’s 
souls! The bishop was in the right of it, let him 
be | times as mean a fellow as he was, 
And yet as he Bat théte on the gate, while the 


rain came down heavily upon , even when ad- 
itting the poties oi the bishop, and the truth 
of the verdict which the jury would no doubt give, 


and the peopeioty of the action which that cold 
reasonab 

take, he pitied himself with a tériderness of com- 
miseration which knew no 8. As for those 
belonging to him, his wife and children, his pity 
for therm was of a different kind. He would have 
suffered any increase of suffering, could he by 
such agony have released them. Dearly as he 
loved them, he would have severed himself from 
them, had it been possible. Terrible thoughts as 
to their fate had come into his mind in the worst 
moments of his moodiness—thoughts which he 
had had sufficient strength and manliness to put 
away from him with a strong hand, lest the 
should drive him to crime indeed ; and these ha 
come from the great pity which he had felt for 
them. But the commiseration which he had felt 
for himself had been different from this, and had 
mostly visited him at times when that other pit 
was forthe moment in abeyance. What though 
he had taken the check, and spent the money 
though it was not his? He might be guilty 
before the law, but he was not guilty before 
God. There had never been a thought of 
theft in his mind, or a desire to steal in his heart. 
He knew that well enough. No jury could make 
him guilty of theft before God. And what though 
this mixture of guilt and innocence had come 
from madness—from madness which these courts 
must recognize if they chose to tind him innocent 
of the crime? In spite of his aberrations ot 
intellect, if there were any such, his ministrations 
in his parish were go Had he not preached 
fervently and well—preaching the true gospel? 


Had he not been very diligent among his people, 
striving with all his “~— to lessen the ignorance 
of the ignorant, and to gild with godlincss the 


learning of the instructed? Had he not been 
patient, enduring, instant, and in all things 
amenable to the laws and regulations laid down 
by the Church for his guidance in his duties as a 
ay clergyman? Who could point out in what 
1e had been astray, or where he had gone amiss? 
But for the work which he had done with so 
much zeal, the Church which he had served had 

aid him so mieerable a —— that, thougi 
ife and soul had been kept together, the reason, 
or & ~y my of the reason, had at moments 
escaped from his keeping in the'scramble. Hence 
it was that this terrible calamity had fallen upon 


him! Who had been tried as he had been tried, | 


and had gone through such fire with less loss of 


intellectual power than he had done? He was | matter, both to the bishop an 


€, prosperous man at Silverbridge woiild : 


fs =e 


Mole ib 


ePhce Be Wat, Master Orawiley,” said the old 


man, ‘ . 5 
“Wet!” said OfaWley, teci iddenly back 
to the realities of me pelted os I am wet. 
That’s because it’s raining.” ad 

“Thee be teeming o’ wat. Hadn't {iS bétter 
go whome ?” 

* And are woh peng also?” said Mr, Crawley, 
looking at the-oid man, who had been at work 
the brick field, and whe was soaked with mire, 
and from whom there seertie@ to come a steam 0 
muddy mist. ) 

**Is it me, yer reverence? I’m wat in édtifee: 


against having on ’em? But there ain’t no call 
for the loikes of yon to have the rheumatics. 

“* My friend,” said Crawley, who was now stand- 
ing On the toad, and as he spoke, he put out his 
arm and took the bri er by the hand, “‘ there 
is a Worse complaint than rhetima there is, 


indeed,” | ; 
« ‘a what they calls the ¢ollerer,” said 
Gi oggett, Woking op into Mr. Orawley’s face. 

t aln‘t a got hold of yer?” 

_“ Ay, and worse than the choléra: A mian is 
killed all over when he is struck in his pride—and 
yet he lives,” 

‘Maybe that’s bad enough, too,” said Giles, 
with his hand still held by the other. 

_ “It is bad enough,” said Mr. Crawley, strik- 
ing his breast with his ieft hand, ‘It’is bad 
enough,” 

** Tell ’ee what Master Crawley—and yer rever- 
ence mustn’t think as I means to be preaching— 
there ain’t nowt a man can’t bear if he’ll only be 
dogged. You go whome, Master Crawley, and 
think o’ that, and maybe it’ll do yea good yet. 
mt dogged as does it. It ain’t thinking about 
i _” 


Then Giles Hoggett withdrew his hand from the 
clergyman’s, ani walked away toward his home 
at Hoggle End, Mr. Crawley also turned home- 
ward, and as he made his way through the lanes, 
he repeated to himself Giles Hoge ett’s words, 
It's dogged as does it, It’s not thinking about 
i , 


He did not say a word to his wife on that after- 
noon about Dr, Tempest, and she was so much 
taken up with his outward condition when he re- 
turned, as almost to have forgotten the letter. 
He allowed himself, but barely allowed himself to 
be made dry, and then, for the remainder of the 
day, ap lied himself to learn the lesson which 
Hoggett had endeavored to teach him. But the 
learning of it was not easy, and hardly became 
more easy when he had worked the problem out 
in his own mind, and discovered that the brick- 
maker’s doggedness simply meant selt-abnega- 
tion; that a man should force liimeelt to jure 
— ing that might be sent u him, not only 
without outward grumbling, but also without 
grambling ep y 

Early on the next morning he told his wife that 
he was going into Bilverbridg 6. 

“It is that letter—the letter which I got yes- 
terday that calls me,” he said. 

And then he handed her the letter as to which 
he had refused to speak to her on the preceding 





day. ‘ 
‘But this speaks of your going next Monday, 
Josiah,” said = Crawley. _ 

‘** I find it to be more suitable that I should go 
to-day,” said he. “Some duty I do owe in this 
to Dr. Tempest, 


still a scholar, though no brother scholar ever | who, after a fashion is, as regards my present busi- 


came near him, and would make Greek iambics as 
he walked along the Janes. His memory was 
stored with poetry, though no book ever came to 
his hands, except those shorn and tattered 
volumes which lay upon his table. Old problems in 
trigonometry were the pleasing re/axations of his 
mind, and complications of figures were a delight 
to There was not one of those p rous 
clergymen around him, and who scorned him, 
whom he could not have instructed in Hebrew. 
{t was always a gratification to him to remember 
that his old friend the dean was weak in his 
Hebrew. He, with these acquirements, with these 
fitnesses, had been thrust down to the ground— 
to the very granite—and because in that harsh 
heartless thrusting his intellect had for moments 
wavered as to common things, cleaving still to all 
its grander, nobler possessions, he was now to be 
rent in pieces and scattered to the winds, as 
being altogether vile, worthless and worse than 
worthless. It was thus that he thought of him- 
self, pitying himself, as he sat upon the gate, 
while the rain fell ruthlessly on his shoulders, 

He pitied himself with a commiseration that 
was sickly in spite of its truth. It was the fault 
ot the man that he was imbued too strongly with 
self-consciousness. He could doa great thing or 
two. He could keep up his courage in positions 
which would wash all courage out of most men. 
He could tell the truth though truth should ruin 
him. He could sacrifice all that he had to 
duty. He could do justice though the heaven 
should fall. But he could not torget to pay a 
tribute to himself for the greatness of his own 
actions; nor when accepting with an effort of 
meekness the small payment made by the world 
to him, in return for his great works, could he 
forget the great payments made to others for smal! 
work, It was not sufficient for him to remember 
that he knew Hebrew, but he must remember 
also that the dean did not. 

Nevertheless, as he sat there under the rain, he 
made up his mind with a clearness that certainly 
had in it nothing of that muddiness of mind of 
which he had often accused himself. Indeed the 
intellect of this man was essentially clear. It was 
simply his memory that would play him tricks— 
his memory as to thivgs which at the moment 
were not important to him. The fact that the 
dean had given him money was very important, 
and he remembered it well. But the amount of 
the money, and its f at a moment in which 
he had flattered himself that he might have 
n import- 
ant tohim. Now he resolved that he would go to 
Dr. Tempest, and that he would tell Dr. Tempest 
that there as no occasion for any further inquiry. 

s0p 


| He would submit to the bishop, let the bistop’s 


| believed him to be 


decision be what it might. Thi were different 
since the day on which he had refused Mr. Thum- 
ble admission to his pulpit. At that time le 
ocent, and he so believed 
of himself. Now poor believed him to be guilty, 
and it could not be right that a man held im such 
slight esteem should exercise the functiors of a 
parish priest, let his own opin inion of himself be 
what it might. He would submit himself, and go 
anywhere—to the galleys or the workhouse if they 
wished it, As for his wife and children, they 
would, he said to himself, be better without him 
than with him. The world would never be so hard 
to a woman or to children as it had been to bim. 
He wae sitiing saturated with rain—saturated 


known not to be his own but for some terrible | also with thinking—and quite unobservant of any- 





| ness, the bishop’s representative. But I do not 
perceive that I owe it as a duty either to obey 
fn ee Ay 4 injunctions, and I will not submit 
myself the cross-questionings of the man 
‘Thumble, 


As I am purposed at present, I ahall 
express my willi 
‘Give — h altogether?” 
** Yes, ether.” 


willingness to give up the parish.” 
As he spoke he cl both hands ther, 
nd having held them for a moment on high, al- 
lowed them to fall thus clasped before him. 

“TI cannot give it up in part; I cannot abandon 
the duties and reserve the honorarium, Nor 
would I if I could,” 

“‘T did not mean that, Josiah, But pray think 
of it before you speak,” 

“JT have thought of it, and I will think of it. 
Farewell, my dear.” 

Then he came up to her and kissed her, and 
started on his journey on foot to Silverbridge. 

It was about noon when he reached Silverbridge, 
and he was told that Dr. Tempest was at home. 
The servant asked him for a o 

“I have no card,” said Mr, Crawley, “ but I 
will write my name for your behoof if your mas- 
ter’s hospitality will allow me paper pencil,” 

The name was written, and as Crawley waited 
in the drawing-room he spent his time in hatin 
Dr. Tempest because the door had been opene 
by a man-servant dressed in black, Had the man 
been in livery he would have hated Dr. be Wy 
all the same. And he would have hated him a 
little had the door been opened even by a smart 
maid, 

‘Your letter came to hand yostentay morning, 
| Dr. Tempest,” said Mr. Crawley, still standing, 
| though the doctor had pointed to a chair for him 

after shaki hands with him; “and poring 
given yesterday to the consideration of it, wi 
what judgment I have been able to exercise, 
I have felt it to be incumbent upon me to wait 
upon you without further delay, as by doing so I 
may perhaps assist your views and save labor to 
those gentlemen who are joined with you in this 
commission of which you have — To some 
ot them it may possibly be troublesome that they 
should be brought together here on next Mon- 


day.” 
Dr. Tempest had been Icoking at bim during 





this 6 h, and could see by his shoes and trow- 
| sere that he had walked hom Hogglestock to 


Silverbridge. 

“Mr. Crawley, will you not sit down?” said he, 
and then he rang his bell. ; 

Mr. Crawley sat down, not on the chair indi- 
cated, but on one farther removed and at the 
other side of the table. When the servant came— 
the objectionable butler in black clothes that were 
so much smarter than Mr. Crawley’s own—his 
master’s orders were communicated without any 
audible word, and the man returned with a de- 
canter and wine-glasses. 

“ After your walk, Mr, Crawley,” said Dr. Tem- 
pest, getting up from his seat to pour out the 
wine. 

** None, I thank you.” 

“ Pray let me persuade you, I know the length 
of the miles so well.” 

“J will take none, if you please, sir,” said Mr. 
Crawley. ‘ 

‘*Now, Mr. Orawley,” said Dr. T: “do | 
let me speak to you as a friend, You have walked 
eight miles, and are going to talk to me op-a sub- 





ject which is of vital importance to yourself, I 





won't discuss it unless you'll take a giass of wine 
and a biscuit,” 


“Dr. Tem ¥ 

“ in earnest. Iwon’t. If youdo ask 

ask 0, 700 shal tak to me till dinzetime, if 
ate 


pest 
y There. Now you ma: begin’. ue 
ley did eat the biscuit an Jy, 


did so, he acknowl 
self that Dr. Tempest was right, He felt that the 
wits ade him strofiger to speak. 
ar ‘ow why you lave preferred to-day 
to next ay” id Dr. Tempest ; “ but if any- 
thing can be ddii¢ 
your time shall not y 

“T have preferred t 
Crawley, “partly because 


r presence here y» 
yown away.” “ 

ay to Monday,” said Mr. 
would sooner talk to 


The loikes is al at—that is, barri an than to five.” a 
the insides of oo. It comes to us nai to bers oa 6 ig something in that, certaimly,” said 
the rheumatics. How is one of us to help hisself | Dr. T 


“And as I have made up my mind as to the 
couree of action whieh it is my Guty to take in the 
matter to which your letter of the 9th of this 
month refers, there cai be no reason why 2 
should postpone the declaration of my purpose. 
Dr. Tempest, I have deterntined to resign my 

referment at Hogglestock, and shall write to- 

lay to op Dee - Barchester, who is the patron, 
a in m of my purpose. 2 

“You poy Se in the Sront in the event—' 

“ft mean, sit, to do thia without reference to 
any event that is fature. The bishop, Dr. Tem- 
pest, when I shall have beea proved to be a thief, 
sliall have no trouble either in causing my sus- 
petision or my deprivation. The name and fame 
of a patish elergyman should be unstained. Mine 
have becottie foul with infamy. I will not wait iS 
be deprived by - court, by any bishop, or by 
any commission. [ will bow my head to that yee 
lic opinion which has reached me, and I will de- 

rive myself.” ; , 

4 He oe pm up from his chair, and was standing 
as he pronounced the final sentence against him- 
self, Dr. Tempest still remained seated in his 
chair, tooling at him, and for a few moments 
there was silence. 

“You must not do that, Mr. Crawley,” Dr. 
Tempest said at last. 

‘* But I shall do it.” 3 ‘ 

“Then the dean must s{* ene yr rotenetion. 
Speaking to you frank! you that there is 

Fovailing opinion as to the verdict which the 
jury may give.” é P 

My ssiglen has nothing to do with the jury's 
verdict. My decision——” : . 

‘Stop a moment, Mr, Crawley. It is possible 
that you might say that which should not be 
said,’ 

“There is nothing to be said—nothing which I 
could say, which I would not say at the town cross 
if it were ible, As to this money, I do not 
not know whether [ stole it or whether T did not. 

* That is just what 1 have thought.” 

**Tt is so.’ 

“Then you did not steal it, There ean be no 
doubt about that.” F 

“Thank you, Dr. Tempest. I thank you beart ily 
for saying so much, But, sir, you are not the 
jury. Nor if you were, could you whitewash me 

rom the infamy which has been cast on me- 
Against the opinion expressed at the beginning 
of these proceedings by the bishop ot the diocese 
—or rather against that expressed by his wife— 
1 did venture to make a stand. Neither the 
opinion which came from the palace, nor the 
vehicle by which it was expressed, commanded 
my r t, Since that, others have spoken to 
whom feel myself bound to yield—yourselt not 
the least among them, Dr. Tempest—an.l to them 
I shall yield. You may tell the bishop of Bar- 
chester that I shall at once resign the perpetual 
curacy at Hogglestock into the hands of the Dean 
ot Barchester, by whom I was appointed.” 

“No, Mr. Grawley; I shali not to dothat. I 
cannot control you, but thinking you to be wrong, 
I shall not make that communication to the 
bishop.” 

“Then I shall do so myself.” 

“And your wife, Mr. Crawley, and your chil- 
dren?” 

At that moment Mr. Crawley called to mind the 
advice of his friend Giles Hoggett. 

“It’s ged as does it,” 

He certainly wanted something very pizong to 
sustain him in his difficulty, He found that this 
reference to his wife and children required bim to 
be dogged in a very marked manner, 

“Tecan only trust that the wind may be tem- 
pered to them,’ he said. ‘ They will, indeed, be 
shorn lambs.” 


Dr. Tempest got up from his chair, and took a 
couple of about the room before he spoke 
ag 


ain. 
“Man,” he said, addressing Mr. Crawley with 
all his ener “if you do this thing, you will 
then at feast 60 very wicked. If the ary find a 
verdict in your favor you are safe, and the chances 
are that the verdict will be in your favor.” 

“T vare nothing now for the verdict,” said Mr, 


Crawley. 

ye you + turn your wife into the poor- 
house for an idea!” 

“It's dog ed as does it,” said Mr. Crawley to 
himeelf, H bave thought of that,’’ he said 
aloud. “That my wife is dear to me, and that 
my children are dear, I wil! not deriy, She was 
softly nurt Dr. Tempest, and came from a 
house in which want was never known. Since 
she has shared my board she has had some 
experience of that nature. That I shonld have 
bi ht her to all this is very terrible to me—so 
terrible, that I often wonder how it is that I liv. 
But, sir, you will agree with me, that my duty as 
a clergyman is above everything. I donot dare, 
even te their sake, to remain in the parish, 
Good-morning, Dr. Tempest.” ; 

Dr. Tempest, finding that he ang by prevail 
with him, bade him adieu, feeling that any ser- 
vice to the Crawleys within his =< might be 
best done by intercession with the bisvop an. 
with the dean. 

Then Mr. Crawley walked back to Hogglestock, 
repeating to himself Giles Hoggett’s word, ‘It’s 
dogged as does it,” 





An Irishman had been sick for a long time, and 
while in this state would occasionally ce.se 
breathing and life be apparently extinct for some 
time, when he would again revive. On one of 
these occasions, when he bad just awakened from 
his sleep, Patrick asked him : ’ 

“Ab, how’ll we know, Jimmy, when you'ro 
dead? You're after wakin’ up ivery time.” 

** Bring me a glass of grog,” he replied, “and 
say to me, “ Here's to ye, immy 5 and it I don't 
rise up and dhrink, then bury me.’ 


Two mew in aerepen Iowa, claim the same 
woman as their Jawful wife. Tney have gone tu 
law about it, and the judge is puzz'ed as to which 
man to assign her to. The woman herself don’t 
care particularly whieb of the two wins she’s 
sure o( haying one no matter how the case 1s 
decided, 
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FIaUuD BOsPKPiTrat BQuUIPYP MEN T BS. 


FIELD HOSPITAL EQUIPMENTS. 


Tue wars of modern times are as much dis- 
tinguished fgg the care devoted to the wounded, as for 
the improvements in the weapons used. But still a bat- 
tle must be productive of an enormous quantity of suf- 
ering, though now that atteation is turned in this di- 
rection, all porsible means for its alleviation will be 
used. This branch of human interest and industry was 


treatment of sick and wounded soldiers was exhibited 
in the Park, between the Porte de I’Uxiversité and the 
grand entrance from the Pont d’Jens, The buildings 
in which the collection was placed were distinguished 
by a flag bearing a red cross on a white ground, being 
the badge laid down in act seven of the Convention of 
Geneva, dated August 22, 1864, as the distinctive mark 
of the hospitals and their personnel, which are, under 
that treaty, recognized as neutral. 

The collection was made under the auspices of the 
Société de Secours aux Blessés Militsires, an interna- 
tional society, formed with the object of relieving in all 
possible ways soldiers who may have been wounded in 
action, or who may have contracted sickness during ac- 
tive military operati The jety originated in 
suggestions arising from the insufficiency of the mili- 

arrangements for the relief of soldiers wounded 
during the [talian campaign of 1859, and more especially 
at the battle of Solferino. It is guided in its operations 
by the princ’ples laid down at an international conter- 
ence held at Geneva, in October, 1863, and by the regu- 
lations embodied in the Convention ot 1864. 

The conference of 1863 was brought about by a com- 
mittee of the Société d’Utilité Publique, of Geneva, of 
which M. Dunant, the author of a work entitled “Un 
Souvenir de Solferino,’”” was the promoter and secre- 
tary. It contemplated the formation of national com- 
mittees to minister to the ne ties of w ded sol- 
diers, and to supply and maintain in time of war vol- 
unteer attendants in aid of the military administration 
of armies in the field. 

The Geneva convention of 1864 has facilitated the 
working of these committees, by establishing the neu- 
trality of field hospitals, equir ts, military hospitals 
in actual use as such, and of the sick and wounded 
therein, It also provides that the hospital attendants 
and the personnel employed in the transport of wounded 
shal), while non-combatant and solely occupied in those 
capacities, participate in the neutrality. Private houses 
devoted to the accommodation of wounded are also to 














be respected, and inhabitants who assist the wounded 
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MEDICINE PANNIERS PACKED FOR USE, 





are to be protected and 
contributions of war which may be imposed. 

It was part of the project of the originators of the 
movement to give the national committees a status dur- 
ing a campaign independent of the military adminis- 
tration; but this suggestion was likely to be attended by 
s0 much ipconvenience, and gave rise to so many ob- 
jections, that it was not noticed in the convention, 
which only recognizes the neutrality of military hos- 
pitals and their personnel, including, of course, the vol- 
unteer attendants acting under military regulations 
and officially recognized by the general officer in com- 
mand of the army. 

The whole of the great European Powers have now 
signed the convention; and the tact that within the last 
year Austria, and within the last month Russia, have be- 
come parties to it, would appear to prove that its prin- 
ciples are consistent with the autocratic military sys- 
tem. e 

Our illustration shows some of the articles exhibited. 
The medical pauniers were from England, and were ex- 
hibited by the British Government. They are baskets 
covered with hide, and together contain a very com- 
plete assortment of medicines and of medical ap- 
pliances and comforts. The contents are conveniently 
arranged and securely packed, but they have not been 
selected with special reference to requirements of the 
wounded. Bottles containing poisonous drugs are 
constructed so as to be readily distinguished from 
those holding More simple preparations. The panniers 
will form an operating-table. Their weight ie 180%. 
In connection with them is shown a “ Medical Field 
Companion,” a kind of pouch containing a small assort- 
ment of medicines end dressings. The weight of this 
pouch is 1154%., and it is intended to be carried by 
hospital attendants. 

We have also given an illustration of the English 
medicine-cart, which is used to carry hospital tents, 
bedding, cooking and other utensils for twenty patients; 
also boxes containing medical comforts and appliances, 
examples of which are exhibited. 

The cart weighs 830Ib. when empty, and 2,240%. 
when loaded. 

Attention has also been turned to wheeled litters, 
and plans have been ruggested by which one man could 
carry away two wounded soldiers, instead of, as at 
present, requiring two soldiers to carry away one 
wounded one. 

Our illustration shows a conveyance of this kind, 
which was proposed by Dr. Neudirfer, an Austrian 
military surgeon, and was used, it is said, with suc- 
cess in the Schleswig-Holstein campaign of 1865. The 
example shown appears to be too complicated and ex- 
pensive for military purposes, and it would not be easy 





ted irom a share of the i 





BRITIBH MEDICINE CAnT, P.CKED FOR SERVICE. 


to’ place a helpless patient;in{it. It is more economical 
in labor than many other kinds of litter, and if the con- 
struction could be simplified might, doubtless, be ad- 
vantageously used. 








Reception-Room of Baron Steigel’s House at 
Manheim, Pa. 

Tus reception-room is in the old mansion- 
house which was built in the year 1762, by Henry Wil- 
liam BSteigel (Baron von Steigel), who came to Pennsy! 
vania from Manheim, Germany, about the year 1760 
and settled here and called the settlement after his na_ 
tive place Manheim, It is now a Borough of about 1,000 
inhabitants, situated on the Reading ond Columbia 
Railroad, eleven miles north-west from Lancaster, and 
is surrounded by a rich and populous country. 


AND OPENED AS AN OPERATING TABLE, 


The baron imported the bricks of which the house is 
built, from England. Some time afler his arrival he 
commenced the manufacture of window-glass and 
earthenware, some of which is still in existence, and 
afterward engaged extensively in the manufacture of 
iron. 

During the struggle for Independence in 1776, the 
baron took sides with the Crown, and became a Tory. 
His house hecame a favorite resort for British officers, 
among whom, during the occupation of Philadelphia, 
Generals Howe and Clinton are mentioned as having 
been the most frequent visitors, The baron had a brass- 
band stationed at his house, and all the luxuries that 
wealth could procure were at the command of his 
guests, 

His son raised, «quipped and commanded a company 








of soldiers which he dedicated to the service of King 
George. A gold watch, said to have been bartered by 
him tor an ox to feed his men with, is still in the pos- 
session of the family with whom he made the ex- 
change, 

After the final establishment of American Independ- 
ence, the baron’s fortunes began to wane, an‘ his es- 
tate passed into the hands of strangers, piece-meal, and 
he died some sixty years since in the county poor-house 
at Harrisburg, a pauper. 

The house itself has undergone but few changes 
during the 105 years ofits existence; the ancient wood- 
work, and doors with their antique fastenings, are un- 
questionably original, But the greatest curiosity, per- 
haps, is the reception-room, which is hung with tapes- 
try, gorgeous in color, and in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation, representing an equestrian hawking party of 





grapher. To any one who has read this immense re. 
pository diligently, it is plain that no relator of Vol. 
taire’s life who has hitherto appeared, not g 
the laborious and rapid Brougham, whose sketch is, 
perhaps, tbe brightest and truest extant, has accom. 
plished, perhaps attempted, this preliminary exploit of 
inquiry. 

Voltaire’s life divides itself into several well-marked 
periods, each of which was fruitful in results to him. 
self personally, and to the world. There is the early 
Parisian period, in which, when still a lad, he com. 
menced his literary career, and when he was imprisoned 
in the Bastile; there is his two years’ visit to England, 
a consequence of the latter event, during which he be- 
came the recipient, and afterward communicator of the 
science, philosophy and literature of that country to 
his own; there is the epoch of his dramatic career in 
Paris, his retirement to’Circy, his invitation to, and 
residence at the Court of Prussia; his return for a time 
to Paris, during which he seems to have been engaged 
in aggrandizing his fortune; his purchase of the estate 
of Ferney, his residence there tor twenty years, during 
which he may be said to have been the dictator of the 
mind of Europe; and lastly, his final visit to the centre 
of his intellectual empire, Paris, where, in his eighty- 
fourth year, he dies—of glory. 

Though there are many lives of Voltaire by friend 
and foe, his biography has yet to bewritten. As yet, 
as we have said, bis “‘ Correspondence ”’ has been little 
utilized, though it is obvious that the latter compilation 
contains a much truer reflection of Voltaire, though 
undecided, than his works. In the one, the poet, wit, 
satirist, philosopher and artist, is prominent; in the 
other, the man. Those volumes of bis letters are not 
only the most extensive, but the most varied, interest- 
ing and delightful series left by any literary personage, 
Throughout them ke appears ever the same, all are 
animated by the perennial liveliness and lightness of 
bis mind; in all we find his love of liberty, his love of 
Mfterature, his constant gayety and goodness of heart, 
with here and there only a flash of scorn or contempt. 

Their chief characteristic, indeed, is the spirit of 
friendship with which they are, imbued, while they 
abound with anecdotes on many subjects, and with 
pleasantries—pleasantries to which the defects of even 
his own works, at which he is the first to smile, are 
subjected. We everywhere find his passionate earnest- 
ness for the interests of mankind, correlatively with 
his hatred of the fanatics who mislead them; and his 
hostility to the latter is still stronger than that evinced 
toward his personal enemies. Constantly we find him 





NEUDORFER’S TWO-WHEELED LITTER CONVEYING TWO WOUNDED SOLDIERS—THE LITTER FOLDED 
AND PACKED FOR CARRIAGE, 


life-sized figures. The antique and curiously-wrought 
massive ceilings cut in blocks of yellow pine, betoken 
the expense and labor bestowed upon the dwelling. 
Over the old-fashioned fire-place are square plates of 
delf set in cement, representing landscapes. 

The house is now owned and occupied by Mr. Henry 
Arndt as a dwelling-house and store, and bids fair to 
last another century. 





THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. 

Tue life of Voltaire cannot be written with- 
out a careful and retentive reading of his entire corre- 
spondence, extending over upward of sixty years. In 
those volumes he is his own minute and varied bio- 























RECEPTION ROOM OF BARON SIEIGEL’S HOUSE AT MANHEIM, PA, 





endeavoring to elevate the literary class of Europe, to 
whom he himself set so wise and signal an example; 
constantly seeking occasion to encourage talent, to 
ulleviate misery, and to defend the oppressed. Im- 
pulsive end generous, sensible, eay, humorous, and 
sensitive, he —o a sound intellectual and worldly 
philosophy; and if here and there a few foiblesses may 
be perceived ; these latter appear to have their origin in 
the literary hatreds of his life, anu in the agitations 
and conflicts with sects, paiement, kings and littéra- 
teurs, in which upward of sixty of his years were 
passed. In a word, Voltaire’s correspondence is not 
an ostentatious confession, written for the public, bus 
one in which his individuality is unvailed with candor 
and naturalness to his private friends, 








BIOGRAPHIES. 

We have all a curiosity to know the private 
as well as the public history of celebrated or prominent 
individuals. Any record of the little gossipy incidents 
connected with such characters, any account of their 
personal habits, of the places where they lived, of the 
society they moved in, of the positions they occupied, 
their opinions or sayings about men, books, or events, 
is eagerly snatched at; and such books we too often 
dignify with the misnomer of biographies. Many 80- 
called biographies indeed are written just to meet this 
wish, and therefore many biographies had better have 
been left unwritten, or if written, be left unread, unless 
they are avowedly were Ana. They are simply literary 
vitia, and are something worse than common nuisances. 
A biography deserving the name will have as its chief 
recommendation that it is the-record of a life that is 
worth our knowing, and will be written to show us the 
man—an infinitely higher purpose than merely to tell 
us things about him. Of course it will tell us many 
things about him, but it will not be everything that can 
be put into reasonable and oftentimes unreasonable 
compass; it will be things characteristic, seeking by 4? 
exhibition of the principles which governed its sub) 
to carry forward the work with which he was iden’ 

It will therefore tell us, not only what he was, but how 
he became such, not only what he did, but why ee 
—why he did that and not something else. vealing 
the man’s inner life, it will account for peculiarities in 
his opinions, and show the harmony of character that 
underlay apparent incousistencies of conduct. Such § 
biography will set before us a man in whom something 
which makes us all akin existed, or was develeped in 
singular manner, and from whose history and experi 
ence something may be learned by which we may be- 
come wiser and better. Sch books, however, are 
rather rare things to meet with. When not written like 
those we have referred to, merely for sale, the prepar®- 
tion of a memoir is generally entrusted to some friend 
of the deceased. Under such circumstances, biogr® 

hical impartiality is apt to mean—De mortuis nil mis 
Gon so biographies are not uvfrequently ** 
unreliable as woilitary bulletins, and practically * 
worthless as epitaphs on tombstones. 
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EomMEeE INCIDENTS, 


HOME INCIDENTS. 
The Milwaukie Hoax. 


For some months past the farmers in the vicinity of 
Oak Creek, Wisconsin, have been troubled with what 
they supposed to be minks or foxes, that have entered 
their hencoops and often stripped their henroosts. Al! 
precautions to keep out the depredators have proved 
futile. The supposition that the animals and fowls 
were stolen was untenable, as the evidence that they 
had been devoured by some carnivorous animal was too 
strong. One person, who had been particularly ag- 
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THE MILWAUKIE NONDESCRIPT. 


grieved by the disappearance of his property, resolved 
to keep watch. Armed with his rifle, he stationed him- 
selt one night near his hennery. About eleven o’clock 
be heard a stealthy step approaching, and discovered 
an object drawing near. It crept cautiously to the hen- 
nery, now walking on all-fours, andagain standing erect 
asaman. The watcher took aim end fired. A piercing 
shriek arose, as of a boy in terrible pain, and the 
object bounded off on all-fours, uttering a moan 
or wail, which could proceed from no other animal 





DO YOU KNOW WHAT YOU CAN DO? 


than a human being. The gentleman returned to 
his home, fully convinced that he had wounded a 
human being who bad attempted to rob his hen- 
roost, The next day, with his rifle on his shoulder 
be traced it for some distance by pools of blood, but 
soon lost track of it as these disappeared. He found 
his way into a marsh near by, and when about half-way 
through was startled by the appearance of an animal, 
with a distinct human face, looking at him from a short 
distance, As soon as he made a movement, however, 
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HOW IT CAME ABOUT, 


the singuler creature started off with great swiftness, 
and was soon lost to sight in the tall grass. Going to 
the place, he distinctly traced in the mire the marks of 
human hands and fect, somewhat distorted, and with 
enormous claws, but sufficiently displayed to remove 
all doubts as to the matter. The gentleman related his 
@tperiences to Lieutenant Kendrick, of the police. 
The lieutenant regarded it as a hoax; but when he saw 
@it his nformant was sincere he resolved to solve the 
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mystery. Making preparations, he siarted in company 
with the farmer, and going to the swamp they searched 
for some time without discovering anything. When 
they were about giving up the search they heard a 
rustling among the grass near them. On turning they 
beheld a sight which startled them. It was without 
question a human face, but resembled that of a brute 
80 closely as to be almost unrecognizable as such. They 
made a movement as if to approach it, when it darted 
off, leaping like a wild cat. As it receded, they could 
obtain a good view of the creature’s body, which was 
covered with hair, but at the same time appeared alto- 
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NARROW ESCAPE FROM SUFFOCATION, 


gether different from that of any animal in existence 
the shape resembling most clearly that of a human 
being in the act of running on all-fours, The twain 
attempted pursuit, but the creature was soon lost in the 
dim shades of the woods, 


Do You Know What You Can Dot 


The other day a man who had no acquaintance with 
the editor of a certain newspaper not a thousand miles 
from this city, and who had become greatly exasperated 





AN IRISH LOVE STORY, 


at a certain article in the journal reflecting upon him 
self, rushed into the editor’s sanctum in a terrible rage 
vengeance in his eye—and the paper in his hand; 
espying a quiet looking little man, with long legs and a 
short body, sitting by the table writing, he rushed up 
to bim and exclaimed: “Be you the editor of this 
paper?” “Iam, sir,” wasthe reply. “Did you write 
that infamous article on me ?’’ pointing to the editorial 
in question, “I did write the article you are pointing 
at, sir,” returned the editor, quietly. “Then, sir,’’ 





THE BITER BITTEN, 


exclaimed the enraged man, pulling off hig coat, “do. 
you know what you can do?” Raising himselt slowly 
upon his feet until he towered at least a foot and a half 
above his would-be adversary, and bringing his fist 
down on the table savagely, he said, “ Well, siz, what 
can Ido?” The man eyed him from head to foot tor a 
mcment ip utter amazement, and then sMpping on his. 
“What can you do? Well, 





THE RESCUE OF ARMSTRONG FROM THE WRECK OF THE JOHN T, FORD, 


stranger, I jes’ think you cam give me the darndest 
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5S 
mauling that a man ever got,” and he hurriedly shot 
out of the office. . 


How It Came About. 


One of our generals having spent most of his life in 
the field cf Mars, knew very little about the camp of 
Cupid. He is one of those rough and honest spirits 
often met with in his gallant profession, innocent as an 
infant of almost everything save high integrity and in- 
domitable bravery. Being nearly fifty years old when 
the war was over, chance made him acquainted with « 
widow whom we will call Wadman, in whose eyes he 
began to detect something which made him feel uneasy. 
At length, however, the blunt honesty of his dispo- 
sition rose uppermost among his conflicting plans, and 
his course was chosen. At school he had once studied 
“ Othello’s Defense,” to recite at an exhibition, and he 
recollected there was something in this defense to re- 
cite very near what he wanted to say. He got the book 
immediately, found the passage, clapped on his hat 
with a determined air, and posted off to the Widow 
Wadman’s with Shakespeare under hisarm. ‘‘Madam,”’ 
said General Uncle Toby, opening the book at the 
marked place, with the solemnity of s special pleader 
at the bar—“ Madam: 


“ Rude vu: i in my speech, 


And little blessed with th. ©~* + nruse of peace; 

For since these arms of mi: -ven years’ pith, 
Til now some nine moons war's «|, ney have used 
Their action in the t nied field; 


And little of this great worl.) can i speak 
More than pertains to feate ot b: vi! and battle; 
And therefore "’— . 


Here the General closed the bo>'., wipcd his forehead, 
looked up at the ceiling, and said.::*" a spasmodic 
gasp, “I want to get married!” Ih» widow laughed 
for ten minutes, and then said, with ‘curs of good 
humor rolling down her cheeks, “And who is it you 
want to marry, General?’ ‘ You,”’ ssid Uncle Toby, 
flourishing his sword-arm in the air, and assuming @ 
military attitude. “ Will you kill me if] merry you?” 
said the widow, with a merry twinkleinhereye. ‘No, 
madam,” replied Uncle Toby, in a most ser'ous and 
Geprecating tone. “ Well, then I guess I’ll marry you,” 
raid the widow. “Thank you, ma’am,” said Uncle 
Toby; “but one thing Iam bound to tell you—I wear 
a wig.” The widow started, remaining silent s mo- 
ment, and then went into a longer, louder, and merrier 
laugh, at the end of which she drew her seat nearer the 
General, gravely laid her hand on bis head, gently lifted 
his wig off and placed it on the table. General Uncle 
‘Toby had never known fear in hot battle, but he now 
felt a decided inclination to run away. The widow 
langhed again, as though she would never stop, and tne 
General was about to put his hat upon bis denuded 
Lead and bolt, when the tacetious lady placed her hand 
upon his arm and detained him, She then raised her 
hand to her own head, and pulling off her whole head 
of fine glossy hair, placed it upon the table by the side 
of the General’s, and remained seated with ludicrous 
gravity in front of her accepted lover, quite bald! As 
may be expected, Uncle Toby now laughed along with 
the widow, and they grew so merry over the affair that 
the maid-servant peeped through the key-hole at the 
noise, and saw the old couple dancing a jig and bobbing 
their bald pates at each other, like a pair of Chinese 
meudarins. 


A Novel Bet Decided. 


A bet between two gentlemen, named s and 
Hayes, on the recent election, that the loser should play 
a hand-organ the entire length of Montgomery street, in 
Ban Francisco, was deci‘ed on the 11th of September, 
and forms the subject of our illustration, No such 
crowd was ever before seen in that city, Collections 
were taken up along the route by prominent men of 
both political parties for the benefit of the orphan 
asylums, and many thousands of dollars were received. 
Silver was showered from the windows and housetops, 
and business was suspended for hours, The occasion 
was @ peculiar one, and the good use to which it was 
put, makes it deserving of more notoriety than a sim- 
ple newspaper paragraph could give. 


A&A Waterspout and Whirlwind on 
Delaware. 


Recently in the middle of the day, the people of Wil- 
mington and the neighboring towv of Newcastte were 
thrown into serious alarm by the advent of a most ex- 
tracrdinary visitor, which came very suddenly from 
the clouds. It was first obs:rved on the Delaware, op- 
poste the town, on the New Jersey side of the river. 
¥rom the surtace of the water there arose an enormous 
cone of cloud from forty to sixty feet in diameter at the 
base, very dense, very dark, From au overhanging 
surcharged thunder-cloud in the sky there depended 
@ similns «ve, and the apexes of the two met. The sky 
at the ‘ic «a not clear, the sun was obscured, but 
th: re waa no rain falling nor any general shower. The 
water in the two cones was violently in motion, whirl 
ing round anJ round with the greatest rapidity, and 
making a lou“ noise, It appeared to be c:ught up from 
the river in great volume, and portions which fell back 
in spray, suone and sparkled brightly, making the whole 
spectacle most beautiful, though terrifying to the be- 
holder. The spout moved rapidly across the river, tak- 
ing perhap:: some ten or fifteen minutes to reach the 
Delaware we, it entered the town of Newcastle on 
the upper side, and truck first a frame dwelling on the 
river bank, occupied by a colored family, The torce of 
the shock was tremeudous, yet the column of water did 
not envelop the house, but rather brushed against it, 
The weather-boarding was torn off, every window 
burst, and the frame studding of the building 
wrenched out of place, The fence around was torn 
loose and carried away, After this exploit it passed on 
across the lots toward the shops of Mr. John Churn- 
side, tearing up fevces and everything that came in ite 
way; fortunately for Mr, Churnsice, it passed to the 
north of his shops, thereby escaping a very heavy loss 
of property and perhaps life; the edge of the maelstrom, 
however, hed some wagons, drills and mowing 
machines, standing at the end ot the shop, A two-horse 
express wagon was picked up, carried several rods, and 
aiter being tossed about in every conceivable manner, 
was throws out of the roaring voricx, broken almost to 
atoms. Another dearborn was drawn in and torn to 
peces. A large heavy grain drill was gathered up and 
set down on the opposite side of the road, Near here 
a little child was pieked up and carried some distance 
-~perhaps a hundred feet—over the fence into a neigh- 
boring yard, where it was eet down uninjured. As it 
cross.d the road immense clouds of dust and other 
met.er were caught up and whirled around with the 
water. The hurricane, or whatever it might now be 
p. lied, proceeded on its way up the meadow of Mr, 
Jwvier, taking up everything that came in the way of 
Als progress; horses and cattle making good time to get 
ut of its way. The storm now sppeared to be on the 
decrease, The cylindric funne! had almost disappeared, 
sand yet a comple of trees which had withstood the tem- 
ges » .f ages were torn up Wy the roots aud thrown 


the 





The Rescue of Armstrong from the Wreck 
of the John 8. Ford. 


In No. 616 of Frawx Lesize’s InLusTnatTep News 
PAPER we gave an illustration of the departure of this 
miniature craft from Baltimore on its perilous voyage 
across the ocean, and now illustrate the fatal calamity 
by which all the crew, except one, were lost, The Ford 
sailed on the 224 of June, and aftr various detentions 
by bad weather and other causes, on Monday, the 19th 
of August, wind south-south-west, bore up for Cork, 
Cape Clear by their reckoning being north-east, about 
thirty miles d‘stant, At hali-past ten p.m. a heavy sea 
struck the boat and turned ber over, and the ballest- 
boards having been burned in order to obtain a Jight, 
the ballast shifted, and all on board were thrown into 
the sea, it over as the four 
the lad (Murphy) 
the mast, when 
of the crew 
craft continued 


ef 


inetead of rendering them aid she came close to them, 
hoisied Dutch colors, and stood away without offering 
them the least assistance. The ears of the mate were 
then noticed to swell very much and his eyes protruded; 
he shook hands with his companions and kissed his 
wife's which he had about him. He then 


the water, and sunk imme- 

ly, About seven o’clock p.m. the lad, Edward 
Murphy, asked Armstrong to make him in some way 
secured by his beli. He was notin 
the sea swept him away, and 
he perished ; and afterward the captain and the sur- 
vivor, Armstrong, were washed off. The captain cried 
out, “God help my poor wife and family!” and then 
disappeared. After great exertion, Armstrong succeeded 
in regaining the boat, but he was often swept off by the 
seas which dashed over the craft, the succeeding wave 
frequently washing him on again. He continued cling. 
ing to the bottom of the boat until four o’clock on the 


almost insensible from the want of food and exposure. 
He was also much injured about the legs and other 
parts of the body, through being dashed so often against 
the boat. As may be imagined, bis sufferings were 
most severe during the long period he was drifted about 
on the bottom of the craft. He suffered much from 
imbibing salt water. He kept chewing a piece of an old 
tobacco pouch, which, he says, at times brought some 
moisture to his parched throat. He was fallen in with 
in latitude forty-nine degrees five minutes north, longi- 
tade six degrees fifty-three minutes west. 


Narrow Escape from Suffocation. 
A few evenings since, a daughter of Mr. James Mur- 


narrow escape from suffocation by a pet cat. An aunt 
of the little girl, on going to the room where the children 
slept, was alarmed by hearing a strange, purring sound, 
and the heavy of one of the children, and 
procuring a light, discovered the cat on the chest of the 
little girl, obstructing her breath, and the child appar- 
ently dead. The cat was removed, and the child 
instantly rolled upon her side, and it was with no little 
effort that she could be aroused from her stupor, 


An Irish Love Story. 


A young Irishman, at Toledo, Ohio, being desperately 
enamored of a young lady of his own race, found his 
love was returned with interest. The mother of the 
tmaid approved the match, but the paternal parent was 
obdurate. He had accumulated some money, and 
prided himself thereupon, while Phelim, as we style 
our hero, hadn’t a dollar to his name, it taking all his 
earnings to keep his mother and an invalid sister. The 
old gentleman had higher ideas for his daughter, and 
the two lovers were made miserable forever by that 
hard-hearted old wretch ordering Phelim out of the 
house, and enforcing his command with a brick. Kitty 
threw herself between the angry men, end succeeded 
im getting the enraged young one away before the mat- 
ter came to extremities. As Phelim was walking pen- 
sively along the river the afternoon ensuing, a splash 
awoke him from his reverie, he looked into the water, 
and up came the bald head of Kitty’s father. Here was 
vengeance for him, The old gentleman could swim a 
little, just enough to keep above the water a few min- 
utes; there was nothing for him to cling to, and only 
Phelim in sight, Should he let him drown, and go up 
and marry the girl? No, he would save him. Irish 
generosity overbalanced his love, and seizing a long, 
but very slender pole lying near by, he reached one end 
to him. The old gentleman took ‘t. Phelim com- 
menced hauling in, when a thought struck bim, and he 
shoved him into the water, allowing him to still hold 
on to the end of the pole. “Do you know me, you old 


blackguard?” ‘Av coorseI do, pullmeup!” “Will 
you consint?” “Consintto what?’ “ Kitty—yeknow 
well enough what I mane.” “Niver.” “It’s all one 


to me—ye msy drown entirely, and who'll stop me 
thin? Think twice, Will you consint?” “ Yes, I con- 
sint. Pullmeup.” Phelim hesitated a moment as to 
the of going up and marrying the girl before 
saving him, but he finally thought he could trust him, 
and he hauled him out of the water, The event proved 
that the old man was as good as his word. The young 
couple were married, and recently were seen moving a 
very suitable outfit for housekeeping into a comfortable 
cottage which the tather of Kitty possesses, 


The Biter Bitten, 


Recently, in Baltimore, one of the employés of a 
menagerie, whose task it was to feed the snakes, con- 
ceived the idea of taming 4 rattlesnake. So he pur- 
chased one, and commenced to experiment upcn it, 
For a while he got on very well, but the reptile was 
deaf to the voice of the charmer; and when the man 
least suspected, and while he held the snake in his 
hand, it darted out its fangs, struck him twice on the 
right hand, twice on the left, and once on the lower lip. 
The man immediately called for whisky, and drank 
nearly a quart. In four hours the limbs began to swell 
and the pin to become agonizing. A doctor was sent 
for, but before he came the man called eagerly for the 
brought to him he caught it by the 

his , shook it, then bit off 
its head, spit it on the floor, and finally ate and swal. 
lowed about four inches of the body. Whether his 
like by like; whether he was only 


i 





phy, about seven years old, residing in Yonkers, had a ; 


| years ago, was not profound 


he was simply delirious; or whether his nature had be- 
come eo thoroughly impregnated with snake nature 
that be was satisfying snake vengeance, it is 
impossible to say. He flung bimeelf upon the ground 
a8 soon as he had finished devouring the snake flesh, 
and writhed and wriggled along the floor, unaided by 
arms or legs, after the manner of a crawling reptile. 
He was drenched with whisky, but too late; he died in ; 
twenty-four hours. During his last hours he called 
upon any number of Spanish saints, and it was evident 
that, thocrgh Arab by profession, the poor fellow was 
Mexican by birth. 








THE PATACONIANS. 


Commoporz Byron anchored on the coast 
‘of Patagonia on the 2lst of December, 1764. The ac- 
count he gives of this monstrous people runs as follows: 
“Just as we came to anchor, I saw with my glass a 
number of horsemen riding backward and forward. As 
I was very desirous to know what these people were, I 
ordered out my boat, and went toward the beach, with 


Mr, Marshall, second lieutenant, and a party of men; 
Mr. Cumming, first lieutenant, followed in the six- 
oared cutter. When we came near the shore we saw 


about 500 people, the far greater part of whom were on 
horseback, They drew up on a stony spit, and kept 


tations to land. When we landed, I drew up my people 
on the beach, with the officers at their head, and or- 
dered that none should move from that station till I 
should call or beckon to them. I then went forward 
alone toward the Indians. I — that one ot 
them should come near, was und , ond one, who 

a) to be a chief, came toward me. 
He was of a gigantic stat 


and d to realize the 
tales of monsters in a 





human shape. He had the skin 
of some wild beast thrown over his shoulders, and was 
painted so as to make the most hideous a ance I 
ever beheld. Round one eye was large circle ot white, 
a circle of black surmounted the other, and the rest o! 
his face was streaked with different colors. I did not 
measure him; but if I may judge of his stature by my 
own, he could not be le-s than seven feet high. When 
this frightful Colossus came up, we muttered some- 
to each other as a salutation, and I then walked 

with him toward his companions, There were omens 
many women who seemed to be proportionably 
large; and few of the men were less than the chief who 
had come forward to meet me. Having looked round 
upon these enormous goblins with no small astonish- 
ment, and with some difficulty made those that were 
up sit down with the rest, I took a quantity 

of yellow and white beads, which I distributed amongst 
them, and which they received with very strong ex- 
pressions of pleasure. I then took out a whole piece of 
green silk bon, and giving the end of it into the 
ds of one of them, I made the person that sat next 


they sat very quietly; nor did any of those 
that held the ribbon attempt to pull it from the rest. 
While the ribbon was thus extended, I took out a pair 
of scissors and cut it between each two of the Indians, 
so that I left about a yard in the possession of every 
one, which I afterward tied about their heads. Their 
orderly behavior did them honor, especially as my 
ia could not extend to the whole company. Mr. 

came up with tobacco; and I could not but 
smile at the astonishment I saw expressed in his coun- 
tenance u perceiving himself, though six feet two 
inches high, become at once a pigmy amongst giants. 
Our sensations upon seeing 500 peuple, the shortest of 
whom reached at least six feet and a half, and were 
in proportion, may easily be ed,” 








An anecdote recorded by Mr. Coll 
in his “ Beaten Paths” (ii., 270), somew! 
illustrates the poopee of a simple soul into skepticism, 
@ path so peculiar in vey case, that few besides, 
rhaps, ever traveled it, Dr. Adam Clark was deci- 
Realy in a 4 _—T tales and fictitious aga 
being supp! the young, as an appropriate 
duction to the belief of ine miracles of Holy Writ. But 
to our anecdote: Major Augustus Davezac, French 
Secretary to the American tion at Brussels, thirty 
n theo! questions, 


nor particular! ious. Uis account of his early pro- 
gress in anaalicn beginning in his 


Grattan, 
amusingly 


years, 
ons of 


great pleasure were fables for 
‘Jack de Giant Killer,’ de ‘Little 
etc. ‘ What very beautiful 

I, “and what nice lel” 

“you must not eve dese stories—dey are not true.”’ 
“ Ah, indeed, very well,” said I, ‘‘ what a pity 1” Bo 
Iden read ‘Robinson Crusve’ in French; an ) & 
“*My dear fader, what very fine man Robinson was— 
how much I should like to go and make a voyage to this 
island, and see le pauvre Vendredi.” “My too boy,” 


said he, “ you must not believe about Robinson and 
Vendredi—’tis not true.” ‘Ah, very well,” 
said I, “what a pity!” Bo I next read about de headen 


; and says I, *“‘ My dear fader, what very fine 
and goddesses dese are! What nice woman Venus! 


very bad noting in true every fing is lie—T believe 
v noting a ve 
noting.” So den father put de Bible in my hands, 
and so I read e quent deal, ant ond to my father, “Ah, 
my fader, what pity dat noting is true! nice peo- 
forty "tie all's el” “My dear boy,"" said my aden, 

A ” . my : 
ail alarmed, “you must or say dat—de Bible is all true 
—you must believe it all, every word.” “No, no, my 
dear fader,” said I, ‘“‘I believe noting no more; you 
told me every ting was lie, and I cannot never more be- 
lieve any ting. No, no, noting is true, exce 
S— | is lie.” And so I believe noting; an 
tank my dear fader’s memory for telli: 
‘oung, and saving me de trouble of tin 
0, nO, I believe noting at all. 


for myself. 


were two persons living in Rome called Idusio and 
Secundilla, each of whom exceeded ten feet in height. 
Their bodies, after death, were kept and preserved as 
miracles of curiosity in a sepulchre within the Sallustian 
ens. Pliny names @ certain Gabara, who, in the 
ys of Claudius, was ht out of Arabia, and says 
he was nine feet nine inches high. The Emperor 
Maximin, originally a Thracian peasant, measured eight 
feet and a half. wife’s bracelets served him as 
rin; His voracity was such that he consumed daily 
forty pounds of flesh and drank eighteen bottles of 
wine. His stre was proportionable to his tic 
shape; he could w a loaded wagon without help, and 
a blow of his fist often broke the teeth in a horse’s 
mouth; he also crushed the hardest stones betw his 
mae and cleft trees with his hands, Pliny and 
e 





retension, In Mount Olympus he killed a lion with a 

ow of his fist, being unprovided with any other arms 
he could stop a chariet with bis hand in its most rapid 
course; once he singled out the and fiercest bull 
from a whole herd, took hold of him by one of his 
hinder feet, ae. "Yr his = les to 
escape, grasped him w such strength t the hoof 
remained in his hand. Being afterward in a cave under 
a rock, the carth above began to fall, and when all the 
rest of the company fied in terror, he alone remained 
there, as su he was able to the falling | 
ruins with arms. This presumptuous confidence 
cost him his = for = Ea ae crushed to death, 
From time to time giants’ es of seventeen, eighteen, 
twenty and feet high have been ae 





| doubt entertained by sound geologists that they were | 
colossal quadruped: 


to cure 
out the superstitions of his people; whether | the organic remains of j 


having been found in various strata; but there is no | 


8. 


waving and hallooing, which we understood were invi- |, 


bs fmm of it, and so on, as iar as it would reach. All | 


at fine great god of war, Mars!’’ “ My dear boy,” | 
said my fader, “‘ you must not believe about dese gods, | 


dat every | 
I have to | 
me de troot so | 389 Broadway, N. Y. Agents Wanted. 


Grants.—In the time of Augustus Omsar there | 


lerius Maximus speak of Polydamas, a cele | 
athlete, son of Nicias, who exceeded all men of his day | 
in stature and strength; he aped Hercules, not without | 


py te ay Fe TN , tO spare 
the ¥ crush’ 
pa pepe BL 


began 
arm about the m of the fourteenth century, 
Prin and engraving on desira 
acquisitions even than gun their 

in the middle of the fi th century as every 
one = suepene Sod by fast ot arts been tor 
some e preced at of prin from wood. 
blocks. Even in those dark days so m deplored by 
sentimental moderns, burghers, and nobles, 
could enjoy warmth at their firesides or stoves without 
being incommoded by the smoke, which in classic ti: 
seems to have had in humbler tenements no ven 
except at the open casements of the kitchen. 


Tae Piatonic AND 
PHERS.—It is a fact natent to 
= constitutions ra ge themselves 
y 


. Aristotle 
ie. Which was the higher order of genius? 
The admirers of the practical give the palm to Aristotle ; 
but the poets, the moralist, the ay contemplative 
thinkers ot the world, to Plato, Plato was not an or- 
thodox heathen ; he believed in one God, with attributes 
much the same as we learn the Bible, and when 
he uses the plural, which is not always, he does so evi- 
dently out ot deference to the custom in vogue, Aris- 
totle was a much more orthodox heathen ; he believed 
ina prime mover, an original force, and sixty other 
ods, and it is strange how this material vein of thought 
as been perpetuated by his followers of later times. 
Plato, the contemplative thinker, believed in one God, 
and the inmgmortality of the soul, Aris.otle, the man of 
science, held different views on these subjects, 


how to 











| there is a chance for restoration of health. If, theye- 
| fore, the constitution has been weakened by dis ase or 

excess—the nerves shattered—the stomach weakened— 
| the appetite gone, and all the world appears gloomy— 
pour some fresh oil into your lamp, in the shape of 
Plantation Bitters, which will make the flame ot I fe 
again burn brightly, and illuminate a once wretched 
existence. For ladies it is an elegant and gentle stim- 
ulant, exactly such as they require. Many families will 
not be without it. It has an immense sale throughout 
the world. 

Macwoiia Warter.—A delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne and at half the cost. 


Honesty is the best policy in medi- 
cine as well as in other things, AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA is a genuine preparation of that unequaled 

medicine and blood purifier, decidedly sujerior 
}+ | llngecaamaahesmaama in the poset Bry Trial 
proves 


The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Menagerie Co. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2-—EVENING AT 8, 
the beautiful domestic Drama of the 

BLACKSMITH’S WIFE; on, THE LOST CHILD. 
Just arrived, and now on exhibition, 

A LARGE COLLECTION OF TROPICAL FISH. 
To be seen at all hours, 

CONTENTS OF THE UTICA MUSEUM. 

GORDON CUMMING the Lion-siayer’s COLLECPION. 
PROF. ale et By G@ CALCULATOR. 











0 Os 
Admission 30 cents; Children under ten, 15 cents. 


MONDAY, 30th, will be produced, PALE JANET 
| on, THE TRAGEDY OF MARSH FARM, 











| “Works on Man.”_¥or New Llustrated 

Catalogue of best Books on Physiology, Anatomy, Gym- 
nastics, Dietetics, Physiognomy, Short-hand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology and Enthol- 
ogy, send two stamps to 8, R. WELLS, Publisher, No. 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


| 
! 
PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 a YEAR. 


_A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
| Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, ete. 


;* 





| This publication, composed of Originsl Stories by 
| well-known writers, with Interesting 
| Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 


; | will constitute a new feature in 


periodical 

Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain I'wo Large and Beautifal 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers cat 
be had at eny time. 

In the August number was commenced an exciting 
continued story, 


Who Dida it? 
S@ All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
607 Pearl Street, B. ¥. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
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DEGRAAE 





& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 


WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 
FOR 1868, 


* 
With Astronomical and Comical Celestia! 
Intelligence. 


THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 


Price, 15 Cents. 
THE TRUE FRIEND 


Tells you how to be fortunate in all your undertakings; 
how to win the love of any one; how to 
cover articles lost, stolen or hidden, and many other 
wonderful secrets. Price, 15 cents per copy, or send 
stamp for fully descriptive circular, toJ. W. FRIZZELL, 
Baltimore, Md, 625-8 


| GIVEN AWAY, 
A Shotenen will be sent to you free on receipt of your 


address and two postage stamps, by O. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N. Y. tf 














100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

623.42 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Hollaud, N. Y. 


Bngravings and Stereoscopic Views 
and Stationery Goods.—Splendid acsorfinent of new 
and beautiful goods. $30 will obtain a fair stock that 
will realize $100, Send for circulars, HASKINS & 
CO., 36 Beekman street, N. Y. tf 











Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, perfect natural color for the cheeks, 
lips or nails; does not wash off or injure the skin; 








remains ent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 by mail, secure from observation. 

. HUNT & CO., PeRFuMeERs, 
eowt! 41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 
Photogra hs, all kinds. Sample and 

Catalogue, cinta? W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 
New York. 
Royal Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of September 3, 1867, 
No, 31409........- sATOW....eeeees $100,000 . 
No, 6008........+- © coccccece 50,000 
No, 13931......+. co © ceccccccce 25,000 
No. 27389......+++  ccccccces 10,000 
No, 18033........++  ccocccces 5, 
No, 26681.......... @  secccecese 5,000 


Being the six a 
Prizes paid in go. formation furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and ail kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Bovs»’ GIRLS WEEKLY 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 52, 
Title and Index to Vol. 2. 


a&a@ ead our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 
Lesure’s Bors’ anp Grnts’ WEEKLY is 


Fraxx 
blished every Wednesday, and sold by all News 
Dealers. Price, 5 cents a copy; Or, 








1 Copy for six months.....+--++e+++eee++ $1 25 
1 Copy & yeAr....---++++ -- 250 
BSCopies “  ....csereee 6 50 





5Copies “ . oo 
And $2 for every additional subscription, Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 
Fraxxk Lestse’s ILL0sTRATED NEWSPAPER OF 
Lesiie’s Curmmnzx Connesr for one year. 

Subscriptions are not received for less than six 
months, the amount of which is $1 25. 

The getter-up of a Club of four zonty subscribers 
(Ten Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box ot 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED 


BUILDING BLOCKS FOR CHILDREN, 


the selling price of which is Three Dollars; or 
’ SEBRING’S 


PARLOR BASE-BALL FIELD, 


the retail price of which is Five Dollars. 
MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 
As the Bors’ axp Grats’ WEEKLY is stereotyped, all 
Lack pumbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl street, N. Y. 


PPrer rite 


“Psychomancy, or Soul-Charming.” 

How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af- 
fections of any person they choose, i . This 
— mental acquirement all can possess, iree, by 

, for 25 cents, together with s to the un- 


sold. 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
Read the following references : “T. Wr11aM & Co.— 
Gentlemen: In 1008S panenase® your book, © Fay 0- 
mancy,” believing it to he one of the humbugs of the 
day. Since then HF tested LL extraordinary 
power thoroughly, can now t) any per- 
sonIwish. I was wounfed in late war, 
and in a measure for business, but this 
secret power gained me hosts of friends, and one of the 
best and most of women for a wife. Iam now in 
a good tion, with a lucrative business in St. Louis, 
where I am well known, and I consider I owe all my 
success to rooting pom excellent little book. Yours 
watt CHARLES IN, late of Co. K., ee 
0) ’ 





The Master Passion, Love! How to 
gain instantly the unch love of either sex; on 
true eae — . close 10c, and address 
W. H. FORREST, Box 1, Leavenworth, 





ld! Gold!! My Golden Compound will force 
the Beard to grow thick and heavy on the smoothest 
jace in twenty-one days in ev case, or — 
funded. Sent by mail for 50 cen y o-% or 1c 
for $1. Address M, A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois, 





Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous De » 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured hiinselt after undergoing considerable quac! ° 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 
copies, tree of charge, may be had of the author. 
NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 
aa” Book Agents Wanted. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 
WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 
FOR 1868, 
With Astronomical and Comical Celestiai 
Intelligence. 


THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 








Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Frawx Lzestm’s Camry 
CoRNER, now in course of publication, will e by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet S 
creased facilities will be 
one plan, and render this w 

tive and attractive matter by far most desira- 
ble household r ever published, 

To please light the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Curmnry Cor- 

and fact— th 


patew bee ; 
wonders of science and art; the wonders that travei 
daily brings to our view, natural history, 


an attractive dress, 

which the highest possible excellence 
hus it is a book for the fireside, with ever- 

renewed freshness, and, like nature’s with ever- 


varying charms, 

It is electrotyped, 
ordering the same of any News Agen 

wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement, 


Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents zacu Nompen, 


One copy, three months..,..... Cocccccccece -$ 
One copy, Bix MOnthS....,.+-+00+++0+ eccecece 


ore 


ss S$ sss 


to one address, in ane 


PoeTE PCPS SSTOS eee 


15 
+, 20 





and one copy of Frank 
Magazine (the mos‘ complete Lady's Book 
pub! ) fOR ONG YOAT, .syeeeesseeeseses 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
PRANK 
637 Street, N, Y. 


Extra inducements for procuring clubs for 


Parior M 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, 
Baker Sewing Machine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
} Machine, valued at $20. 
| For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes W: , valued at $10. 
| For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, » Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—e new indoor game. 
The above articles to be boxed and senthy express to 
any address. 








! 


| 
| 


married of both sexes, A queer, exci! book. 100,000 . 





HSTABLISaAEHD 1861. 


(ae ee 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEHAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, whichth are selling at 
the following prices: 

— (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 


a Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


1 

GLISH BREAKFAST,50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 

$1.10, beat $1.20 per ib. Saag: yi 

IMPERIAL, (Green), 60c.,60c., 0, 800., 9c., $1, $1.10 

.: r id. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per th. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ih. 

per tb. 


; GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 


Confession and Experience of an Invalid | 


| 





and back numbers can be had by , 
it, so that persons © 





« Unfloes Roasted and Ground Daily. 
Hotela, Saloons, Bosading Hass Recess casa Pocotnes 


"who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 


that article by — our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
aud warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 pound b 
purchasing their Teas of the =o od 


Nos. 31 anv 93 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
note. they are ea we Ay ty re- 
urn our expense the 
money refanded. a een . 





Through our system of supplying Clubs 
the country, consumers in ail parts of the United 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 
additional expense of ion) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club. © answer is oT this: Let each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate 
and mark the name uy ea on! 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore. ‘he cost 
of traneporiation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

The funds wie for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
—s as may suit the convenience of the club. Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimen package to 
the party g up the Club. 
but we be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30, 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Tvas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 





‘have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 


the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & B88 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 
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For OCTOBZTE. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGEN'6, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, N. Y 


Book of Mysteries and Diselosures- 25 
cents, +s: WEMYss, 675 Broadway, N. ¥. 








This is no Humbug! 


sending 90 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
ool etoges and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
pame date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLUF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fultonville, N.Y. 625-37 








xing Wrest Made Hasy- 2 
pans for = WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, ed 


Dr. William eet Spanish Pie® 7 
radical cure). ce $1 per or x08 
Of Wyuite street, ¥. Y. CavuTyoy.— "earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies. 


“ 'Sorses—T - o Break, Tame and Doctor 
2 Books, 30 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. ¥. 











Curl Your Hair | 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A sample of Prof. Robb’s will be rent free 
to any The Curlique curl the straightest 
. ( t injury) in soft, 
inxuriant, beautiful curls. Address, with stamp, 

625-8 PROF, B. ROBB, Parkman, Ohio. 


MARBLE MANTELS & SLABS, 


Marble and Granite Monuments, &c- 


superior work from the WATHAN Designs, at the low- 
est New York prices, For full information, address 


WATHAN & COMPANY, 
624-6 223 West 18th street, N. Y. 


Books, all kinds. Cata- 


Sample and 
logue, 25 cents. W, C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, Y. N. 


if Foreign Postage Stamps, 

For collectors. Send 25 cents for and price-list 
627-9 Ww. 2 Conn. 
Matrimony, Pun, and a Portune, Free, 

9 


for 5 cents. HARRISON & 
627 eek. 2. 


300 pop.cent. Preis Ser Agento< Three 
ite ta ote eA a te I mail, 
or eac! sen: 

for 35 cts, Address MARTIN & OO. Hinsdale, Wie "3 


$6 FROM 50 CENTS, 

Call end examine an invention urgently needed by 

ev , or ® sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, 

that rala aay fr 90 by BL. WOLOOTE wih, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Cheapest Almanac of the Seasom 
WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRA ZRONS. 
Frank Leslie’s Comie Almanac, 

° FOR 1868, 
With Astronomical and Comical Celestial 
Intelligence. 


THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 
= _ rice, 18 Cente. 


6 Principal Black Crook Dan 
for $1.00. Wc. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N.Y. 


























a7 Something New. “G 
For Agenta and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
circular. 


Articles; profita *. Send stamp for 7 
tf EW, BIGE & O0., 63 Nestes cee. ¥. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 





[Ocr. 5, 1867, # 
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l The Great New England Remedy ! 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the peeneny 
after having been Fay by the test of twelve years 
the New England s, where its merits have become 
as well known as the tree from which, in part, it de- 
rives its virtues. 


generally” It 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, a aie 


ting of Blood, and I Affrctions generall 
Sipe vei Ord ck Ps Se 
Fh ander, Grae , and other cmglolale 


For capes and SCURVY it will =< baa very valu- 
able. This medicine Fg rom anyth delelerious, 
pleasant to tho taste, sure and r fective in ite 
action. 


(From the Boston Journal, Jan, 20, 1866.) 

Potanp's Warre Prye Compounp.—After having 
given it a thorough trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland's Whit: Pine Compound as 4 very valuable 
article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic com- 
plaints generally. In several cases we bave known it 
to give prompt relief when all other remedics which 
had been tried bad failed. It is an artic’e which ought 
to be in every family; and we are sure that those who 
once obtain it and give it a fair trial will not thereaiter 
be willing to be without it, 


A VatvuarLte Mepicine —Dr. Poland's White Pine 
is a successiul attempt to combine and apply 

‘the medicinal virtues of the White Pine bark. 
been thoroughly tested by people in this city and vi- 
) a and the proprictor bas testimonials to its value 
reons well known to our citizens. We recom- 
mend ite trial in ali those cases of disease to which it is 
adapted, It is for sale by all our druggists.—Jnde- 

penitent, 


The White Pine Compannd is now sold in every part 
of the United States and British Provinces, 


Prepared at the 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
625-3leowo Boston, Mass. 


POLLAK & SON, 
Manulact’rs of Meerechaum Goods 
27 John St.,n. Nassau, and 692 Broad- 
way, n. 4th St. Pipes and Holders cut 
to order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for wholesale 
or retail circular. Letter-Box 5846, 





WARD'S. | 
PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-NMleasurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measuremeni, Liat of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


. Tae CASH caw BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
\ 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 





4 





OLD EYES MADE 
NEW easily and with- 
out Coctor or .medi- 
cines. Sent t-paid 
on receipt of 10 cents. 

DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
110 Le Avenue, 
cor, East ¢ 2th at, N. ¥. 


COMIPORT => 













AWAY WITH SPECTACLES 


wav & 

witr “ C 
iComror TABLE 
TRUSSES 


oe 







. . FOOTE, 
Author of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c., No, 
110 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. East 28th et.. N. Y. 








TARRANT'S 





SELIZER ApERIENT 


The Great Remedy for all Bilious Complaints. 
622-310 





AGBNTS WANTED. 
10 to $20 a day, to introduce our new 
iG MACHINE. Price 


two threads, and makes the genuine 
other low-priced machines 


meke 
Exclusive given. Send for circulars. W. 
WILSON 5 00. Lnecinetneen, Cleveland, Onio, 


tent STAR 





MBURCHANTS, BANEDRS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 





PRINCE 8 COS. 
Steed. Se homeh- sera. B. 
AND MELODEONS. 


Forty thousand are now HLuse 


|BUFFALO.N.Y. CHIGAGO. ILL. 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE GREAT SENSATION ROMANCE, 


: The Red Doctor: 


PUBLISHED IN 


‘Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 
All Wanting Farms. 


Gocd Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C, EK. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 618-300 





THE LATE SIR FREDERICK BRUCE, AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES FROM ENGLAND. 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.—SEE PAGE 39. 








PETER COOPER'S GELATINE 


WILL MAKE 
Delicious Jellica 


With great ease, Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 
RUSSE, &o, 


Directions for use with the For Sale by 
Grocers and Druggists. DEPOT Not i7 Burling ting slip, 





New York. 
RHEUMATISM CURED 
On a new ciple. The ‘‘InputTo Mepicazr,"’ dis- 


covered by J. A. Campbell, M.D., acta upon the absorb- 
ents, and its success in the cure ‘of this — disease 


is without a _ Price $2 per Sent free 
a eos aed Calter 
Fi ected No, 149 Chambers ae N. Y. 


LADIES’ LACE 


PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
a supplied by the Case. 
WARD, No, 387 Broadway. — 


TO GENTLEMEN ONLY. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW INVENTION which no gent'e- 
man, married or single, should be without a single day. 
Over 20,000 sold at private sale the past four months, 
It will last at least a year with careful usage, and can be 
carried in the vest pocket. 
with full By. g on soot of 50 centa, or two for 
75 cents. DAVID C. JAMES, Box 5,093, Boston. N. B. 
— Discreet A can make good pay by se‘ling this ar- 
ticle. Orders for ten will receive discount 


= ot - 


EAFNESS CURED.—Dr. STILWELL’S < 8 ORGANTO 
VIBRATOR. It fits into the ear and is not 
ceptible ; removes in the head, and enables eat 


persops to hear y at church and public as- 
semblies, a 











dem of hed Medicine. Paris. Sent free ae Scrofu- 
lous diseases successfully treated. 
mF H. STILWELL. No. 31 East Washington place, 
ew 
Dr. Stilwell will be at his office, No. 1,032 Pine street, 
Sg professionally, every Tuesday, from 9 a.m. 
P.M. ° 


ANTED— D—AGENTS—$75 to $200 per month, 
everywhere, male and female, to introduce 
throughout the United States, the GENUINE IM- 
PRO COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING Ma- 
a This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, bind, braid and embroider in @ most superior 
er. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
er, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
t makes the “‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
Bit to $00 apart without tearing it. We pay agents from 

75 a 4 = month and expenses or a commission 
from w that amount can be made. Address, 
SECOMB & OO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

CAUTION. Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
— aw practical cheap machine manufactured. 








WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Musical Boxes, playing from one 
to seventy-two different sunes, and 
costing from $5 to $2,500. The most 
complete sock ever offered tor sale 
in New York. Fine ornaments for 
the parlor, and pleasant com- 
— for the invalid. M. J. PAIL- 

D & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden 

Lane (up-stairs) N, Y, Musical Boxes Repaired. €21-400 











Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
The best Family Sewing Machine in the world, Send 


for an Illustrated Circular. 
605 Broadway, Now York. 


A. SAFE, 


CERTAIN, 
AFD 






J NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 
Its Effects are 
ed 


of price and postage. Loma 
00, postage 6 cents; six do. Menh pokene Mt cto, 
soon ‘Soa id by ail “4 ; twelve 


& 00,, 120 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


Sent by mail on recei 


610-6lo 
The. Ztna Sewing Machine 
sses superior advantages over all other Machines. 
tis reliable in ———— and not —— to get out 
oforder. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatent facility and = less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs ig un- 
surpassed by on other pe preeeee Se in use. 
. BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Gan, 194 Grand Street, N.Y 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, | 


a ee yb whee ya mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Taree of erent powers tor $1, Address 
oceow ¥. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 








The P (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent 7 
needed by everybody 
Price, by mail—electro-plate pun, 
without emblems, with enameled 

, ote and letters—50 cts.,; 

i ditto, plain and with Masonic, Tem- 
and Odd Fellows’ Emblems, 

Biot” Atos 


E. MADEN, 
No, 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N.Y. 





BO 578. 
Active hginte wanted everywhere, 








Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, 
oR, 


MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Endorsed by the fashionable world. ° 
453 Broadway, and of Bates, 129 Washington street, 
Boston; Weildov, Hartford; Chase, Provicence; Dr, 
Jaques, Waterbury; Pope & Viguers, South Eleventh 
street, Philadelphia; Dyche & Story, Chicago; Dr. Cox, 
a Mich., and druggists generally. tfo 


True, but Strange.—Any Person send- 
ing us their address, with 15c. included, will receive by 
mail the name and acarte de visite of their future wife 
a REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau at., N. Y. 





PARIS EXPOSITION. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE C9, 


EIGHEST MEDAL, 


AWARDED TO 
Sewing Machines, 
o 613 Br oadway; N. ¥. 





CHICKERING Ene & SONS, 
Grand, Syiiee- a and Upri Upright Pianofortes, 


Were awarded at pw bn ~~ Exposition the First 


, 


The Legion of Honor and a Gold 


Pe’ 59 First Premiums during the past 44 
WAREROOMS, No. 652 Broadway, N, a. 





BIPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 


PARIS, 1867. ; 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y. ‘ 
AWABDED, 


OVER EICHTY-TWO COMPETITORS 





YOR THE PERFECTION OF 
Sewing-Machines & Button-Hole Machines 
The only GOLD MEDAL for this branch of 
manufac \. 


At the head of Sewing Machine awards in the official 
list stands: 


GoiuD MEDATL, 
WHEELER & WILSON, NEW YORK, 
Sewing-Machine, Button-Hole Machine, 

Next come 13 awards of Silver Medals to various com- 
panies; then 22 awards of Bronze Medals, and 20 Honor. 
able Mentions. 

Finally come, under the head of ** Co-operators,” 
“ELIAS HOWE, Jr., PROMOTER OF 

THE SEWING-MACHINE,.” 


J.A. & H. A. HOUSE, OF WHEELER & 
te) WILSON. 





3.6 


New York. 


BAY RUM SUMP 


Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps. 
WONE BETTER IMPORTED, 








625-370 


=z. THEOMFKFPson, 








PATENT CHAIR CTURER, No, 70 East 
Broadway, N. Y. Chaite for o comfort and convene 
whether home pleasures or business ts. Also to 
meet the circumstances ot every in tfo 
WHEATON’ 8 OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 
Price £0 cents; by mail 60 cents. All Druggists sell it 
Weexs & Porter, Boston, Proprietors. 626-770 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Illustrated Almanacs, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE ONLY WORKS OF THE KIND PUBLISHED IN 
AMERICA. 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


Containing Over Fifty Illustrations, 


With a Superb Colored Chromo-Lithograph and Four 
Beautifully-Tinted Page Engravings. This contains 
Sixty-four Pages of useful and cntertaining resding 








matter for town and country. 
. Price, 50 Cents. 
ALSO } 


Frank Leslie’s 
Lady’s Illustrated Almana¢, 


Contalning Over Sixty Illustrations, 
With an Elegant Colored Chromo-Lithograph and Fou 
Beautiful Page Engravings, printed on tinted paper 
This work contains Sixty-four Pages of reading be 
expressly adapted to Ladies, with directions for 
boudoir, nursery, parlor and kitchen, 


Price, 50 Cents. 


_- 


ALSO, 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almansa 
With Seventy Illustrations- 
Full of Comicalities and Astronomical Intellig®*? 
Thirty-Two Pages. Only 15 Cents 





